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EVAN PUGH, FIRST PRESIDENT OF PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
UNIVERSITY, 1859-1864. 
This portrait, a gift of the first graduating class, is in the Board room in 
Old Main. 
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EVAN PUGH OF PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
UNIVERSITY AND THE MORRILL 
LAND-GRANT ACT 


By MARGARET TSCHAN RILEY* 


HE approaching centennial of the first Morrill Land-Grant 

Act, signed by President Lincoln on July 2, 1862, gives par- 
ticular timeliness to a review of the career of Evan Pugh. His 
administration as the first president of the Pennsylvania State 
University coincided with this climax of the movement toward 
democratic higher education in the United States. Of all the insti- 
tutions which owe their existence to the momentum provided by 
the Morrill Act, none can attribute its initial strength to a single 
individual more than the state university of Pennsylvania. What 
the land-grant universities have contributed to our present Amer- 
ican educational philosophy is, in principle, what Evan Pugh had 
in mind when he turned from the personal rewards of a career in 
scientific research to help his native state. 

The Pennsylvania State University was fortunate that its first 
president was a man qualified to cope with the academic and ad- 
ministrative demands of this much discussed but then compara- 
tively uncharted endeavor.’ The misfortune of the University and 
of Evan Pugh was that he died at the age of thirty-six in 1864, 
the fifth year of his presidency. His early death deprived him of 


*Margaret Tschan Riley (M.A., Pennsylvania State University), has been 
a research assistant for the Penn State Collection since 1952. She is the 
wife of Ridge Riley, executive secretary of the Penn State Alumni Associa- 
tion, and the daughter of the late Dr. Francis J. Tschan, Professor of 
European history at the University and previously at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. 

‘Extensive source material is filed in the Penn State Collection of the 
Fred Lewis Pattee Library at University Park. Gathering of the Evan Pugh 
papers and memorabilia was begun about 1895 by George Gilbert Pond (later 
dean of the University’s College of Chemistry and Physics) and Erwin W. 
Runkle (professor of philosophy, librarian, and the University’s first official 
historian). “Evan Pugh: The Education of a Scientist, 1828-1859,” by 
Jacqueline M. Bloom (Master’s Thesis, Pennsylvania State University, 1960) 
contains an analysis of the Evan Pugh papers. The Penn State Collection is 
the source of illustrations and references associated with the University. 
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the opportunity for continuing achievement and the wider recog- 
nition that might have resulted, if he had enjoyed the longevity 
of many of his colleagues.* Similarly, his death interrupted the 
University’s progress toward the goals set for it by the Morrill 
Act, thus obscuring its role in promoting public-supported, prac- 
tical education. 

The national observance of the Morrill Act centenary in 1962 
should bring honor, however belatedly, to Evan Pugh and to the 
University he did so much to establish among the pioneers of 
democratic, scientific, higher education. Preliminary publicity about 
the occasion issued by the Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and State Universities has not been reassuring, but Pennsylvania 
should receive credit for substantial contributions. Moreover, it 
should be remembered that while the ideal which Evan Pugh 
espoused has come to dominate education west of the Alleghenies, 
it still has to fight for recognition in the east. To focus almost 
exclusively on Jonathan B, Turner of Illinois and Justin Morrill 

Vermont, as the Association has been doing in retelling the 
story, may lead to a distortion of history which is most unfair to 
Evan Pugh and to other notable contributors.* 

Without minimizing Professor Turner's role, it should be em- 
phasized that two institutions, one in Michigan and one in Penn- 
sylvania, were successfully operating before, though in anticipa- 
tion of, federal aid to education through the sale of public lands. 
While Turner was promulgating his plan for industrial education 
at the turn of the 1850’s, Michigan’s agricultural leaders were 

*Samuel W. Johnson (1830-1909), a fellow-student in Europe and life- 
long friend, became professor of agricultural chemistry at Yale’s Sheffield 
School and was responsible for the establishment of America’s first agri- 
cultural experiment station. George C. Caldwell (1834-1907), another fellow- 
student abroad, was Cornell University’s first agricultural chemistry profes- 
sor and did much to develop this science during his long service there. 
Frederick Watts (1801-1889), first president of the University’s board of 
trustees, became U. S. Commissioner of Agriculture in 1871, and helped 
foster what is now the American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Pose Universities. See Alfred Charles bi A History of Agricultural 

Education in the United States, 1785-1925 (U. gO of Agriculture 
Miscellaneous Publication No. 36, W ashington, D. Cs 1929). 4 

* William Belmont Parker, in The Life and Public Services of Justin 
Smith Morrill (New York, 1924), 259 f., rejects claims that Turner should 
share credit for authorship and passage of the Morrill Act. Allan Nevins, in 
Illinois (New_York, 1917), 12 f., cites University of Illinois sources ad- 
vancing the Turner case. Erwin W. Runkle, in “The Pennsylvania State 
College, 1853-1932, Interpretation and Record” (unpublished manuscript), 
99 f., discounts the claim and reprints an 1861 letter from Turner to Pugh. 
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“memorializing” their legislature to petition an unheeding Congress 
to endow such a college, hoping this would lead to similar moves 
in other states.* 

Pennsylvania, too, was developing plans. One was outlined by 
Superintendent of Schools A. L. Russell in January, 1851,° and 
others were made by the Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society, 
which was organized in that year through efforts of the venerable 
Philadelphia Society for Promoting Agriculture. The eventual 
selection of Chester County’s Evan Pugh as the first president of 
the resulting institution can be taken as a tribute to the persevering 
stand for education made by the “gentlemen farmers” of south- 
eastern Pennsylvania, such as A. L. Elwyn, James Gowen, and 
other members of the “first great agricultural society in America 
that continues to serve to the present day.” 

The demand for more education for more people was led by 
these agricultural leaders and their counterparts in Massachusetts, 
New York, and Maryland, among other states, because agriculture 
still dominated the national economy and its interests were politi- 
cally important. They emphasized agricultural education, but their 
concern extended also to the so-called “mechanical arts.” 

Their aspirations were affirmed, expanded, and defended by 
Congressman Justin S. Morrill of Vermont, who first introduced 
his bill on education in the House in December, 1857. His pur- 
pose was, through the establishment of publicly supported colleges, 
providing both liberal and practical education, “to bring all the 
resources of modern science into direct relation to modern indus- 
tries, and to emancipate aspiring and talented youth from the 
necessity of patronizing only one type of college and entering 
only one restricted class of professions.” 


‘Madison Kuhn, Michigan State; The First Hundred Years (1955), 6. See 
also Edward Danforth Eddy, Jr., Colleges for Our Land and Time: The 
Land-Grant Idea in American Education (New York, 1956). 

* Seventeenth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Common Schools of 
Pennsylvania, 1849-1850, Harrisburg. Quoted by Runkle, “The Pennsylvania 
State College,” 17 f. 

“Stevenson W. Fletcher, The Philadelphia Society for Promoting Agri- 
culture, 1785-1955 (Philadelphia, 1959), 9; “Leaders in Pennsylvania Agri- 
culture” (unpublished manuscript in Penn State Collection), 24 f. 

7 George W. Atherton, The Legislative Career of Justin S. Morrill (address 
at New Haven, Conn., Nov. 14, 1900, for the American Association of 
Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations, which is now the American 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities), 21 f. Dr. 
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Sensitivity to the need of the nation for an educated citizenry 
was instinctive in Evan Pugh because of his own circumstances. 
Born of a Quaker family which had come from Wales soon after 
William Penn’s time, he quickly learned that more than brawn 
would be needed in a rapidly changing world. His will power and 
mentality, nurtured by the teaching of the feminine side of the 
family, dictated a desire to do more than merely follow his fore- 
fathers as farmer and blacksmith. 

Evan Pugh, written Evan ap Hugh in the Welsh form by earlier 
bearers of the name, was the fourth child and first son of Lewis 
and Mary Hutton Pugh, both natives of East Nottingham Town- 
ship in Chester County, Pennsylvania, where they were married in 
1822. When Evan was born, February 29, 1828,° they probably 
had already built their large stone house above Jordan Creek on 
the farm given to Lewis by his father, Jesse Pugh, a few miles 
south of Oxford, Pennsylvania. 

The boy was twelve when the family was broken up as a result 
of the father’s death. Evan and his older sister Elizabeth were sent 
to the neighboring farm of their widowed grandfather Jesse, 
where their schooling was directed by their teacher-aunts. At six- 
teen, in accordance with family custom, he was apprenticed to a 
local blacksmith, whose failure to comply with the educational 
obligations of the contract finally caused Evan to buy his way 
out of it.® 

In 1847 both his grandfather and his sister died, and the house 
Atherton mentions Morrill’s insistence that a filing clerk gave his bill the 
title “Agricultural Colleges.” William H. Brewer also records this state- 
ment made by Morrill at a conference in 1867 at Yale’s Sheffield Scientific 
School. True, History of Agricultural Education, 106 f. 

This leap year birthdate was noted by George Swetnam, Pittsburgh Press 
staff writer, in “Prodigious President,” article in the Sunday edition, 
Nov. 29, 1959. No full scale biography of Evan Pugh has been published. 
Short accounts include the Dictionary of American Biography sketch by 
Fred Lewis Pattee; one adding genealogical details in J. S. Futhey and 
Gilbert Cope, History of Chester County, Pa. (Philadelphia, 1881); an esti- 
mate by W. George Waring w ritten for Benjamin Silliman’s article, “Amer- 
ican Contributions to Chemistry,” published for the Priestley Centennial in 
American Chemist, Aug.- Sept., 1874; and, more detailed, Erwin W. Runkle’s 
“The Pugh Centenary” (address before Central Pennsylvania section of the 
American Chemical Society, published in the Penn State Alumni News, 
March, 1928). The most recent and best documented study is Bloom, “Edu- 
cation of a Scientist.” . ! 

®*He had to resort to physical persuasion, according to George Gilbert 
Pond in “Dr. Pugh’s Career as a Chemist” (address at University’s Semi- 


Centennial, June, 1905, in the Penn State Alumni Quarterly, Jan., 1915, 
73-78). 
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was taken over entirely for a boarding school conducted by two 
of his aunts. Evan went off to a manual labor seminary, where 
work helped defray tuition, at Whitestown (now Whitesboro) 
near Utica, New York. During this two-year period of formal edu- 
cation the young blacksmith studied chemistry, geometry, calculus, 
botany, astronomy, geology, physics, and shorthand, which was 
then called “phonography.” 

An ardent student, he delighted in using the Pitman shorthand, 
and also a form of phonetically spelled longhand taught at Whites- 
town, to take copious lecture notes and to record his impressions 
as a traveler. An 1848 diary, never transcribed, is the earliest 
evidence of this journalistic talent. Clues to an August entry about 
a trip to Niagara Falls are found in a passage of the phonetic 
longhand and a detailed drawing of a bridge. He adds an expense 
account—with obvious pride in economy, which he also showed in 
his later descriptions of walking tours in Germany and mountain 
climbing trips in Switzerland. Home newspapers and agricultural 
journals began to receive articles and letters from the pen of 
“E.P.” as early as 1850. Editors, perhaps dismayed by their 
length, nevertheless welcomed the clear and vividly expressed re- 
ports of events, ranging from the New York Exposition to a 
Baltimore trial of runaway slaves. 

After a year of teaching in a district school, while managing 
his father’s Chester County farm in 1849, Evan Pugh followed his 
aunts’ example and opened his own academy, as a means of com- 
hining teaching, private research, and farming in a more con- 
venient and remunerative manner. The blacksmith shop became a 
classroom and the farmhouse served as living quarters, with his 
mother in charge. 

At the Jordan Bank Academy for boys, additions to the usual 
program reflected Evan Pugh’s great interests—besides training 
in the “art of photographic [sic] reporting,” he offered laboratory 
and field work in analytical chemistry, geology, mineralogy, and 
botany. His scientific lectures and demonstrations were open to 
pupils of his aunts’ school, the Misses Pughs’ Pleasant Valley 
Seminary for Girls.'° 

"The Chester County Historical Society has an advertisement and a few 
programs of the Jordan Bank Academy among its Evan Pugh items. Pugh 


expressed approval of the “new idea” of co-education in a letter to S. W. 
Johnson, Mar. 16, 1854. 
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Encouraged by the success of the venture, the restless head- 
master became impatient to move toward a more consequential 
career, which evidently was already shaping in his thoughts. As 
a well-informed farmer and teacher, he shared the convictions of 
those who were seeking better educational opportunities for the 
agricultural and industrial classes. Like them, he was aware that 
new concepts in chemistry were expanding the study of scientific 
agriculture in Europe and Great Britain. These developments 
were far in advance of anything yet attempted in America— 
though the support of such activities by the government had been 
urged by men like Franklin and Jefferson, and others after them. 

Evan Pugh further recognized that education along these lines 
would require specially trained teachers who would also have to 
develop, through research and experimentation, the body of knowl- 
edge that should be taught. He knew, too, that these basic sciences 
and their applications were then receiving the most thorough 
scholarly investigation in the German universities. 

Determined to qualify for teaching in this new field by studying 
abroad, he closed the academy, sold the farm to his uncle for 
$2,800, packed some books and collections of mineral specimens 
and pressed flowers to sell and exchange, and sailed from New 
York in September, 1853, on the month-long voyage to Hamburg. 
The passport described him as twenty-five years of age, an inch 
over six feet tall, of fair complexion, with bluish gray eyes, a 
broad regular face, and prominent forehead and chin. A later 
German travel permit adds that his beard and hair were brown. 

After studying Evan Pugh’s journals and letters of this period, 
C. A. Browne, former chief chemist of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, wrote: 


It is doubtful if any American chemist ever prepared 
himself so thoroughly for his future career as did young 
Pugh in the six years between 1853 and 1859... . It is 
also probably true that no American chemist has left a 
more complete record of his activities in foreign lands 
than is found in his correspondence. His letters to friends 
and to newspapers give a most complete and fascinating 
picture of the teaching and practice of chemistry in Euro- 
pean countries. . . . The personalities of the famous 
chemists whom Pugh met in his travels are also por- 
trayed most vividly so that we seem to have before us 
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breathing likenesses of the men. . . . What particularly 
impressed me on reading his letters was the maturity of 
his mind. His observations and opinions are those of a 
man of ripe experience far beyond what one would ex- 
pect in a person of his youthful age." 


Beginning with three semesters devoted to chemistry, micro- 
scopy, geology, mineralogy, and botany at the University in Leip- 
zig, he next matriculated at Goettingen’s Georgia Augusta Uni- 
versity to add work in mathematics, and start a doctoral program 
in chemistry and physics. With Samuel W. Johnson of Connecti- 
cut, a fellow-student who became his closest friend, Evan Pugh 
soon was planning to found an agricultural college in America, 
but the idea was sidetracked when Johnson went home in 1856 to 
teach agricultural chemistry in the scientific school at Yale, his 
alma mater.7” 

His friendship with Johnson brought Pugh into correspondence 
with Dr. A. L. Elwyn, a Harvard medical graduate active in the 
affairs of the Philadelphia Society for Promoting Agriculture and 
its efforts to organize a state society. By this time Elwyn had 
become secretary of the first board of trustees of Pennsylvania’s 
newly chartered (1855) Farmers High School.'* Through him 
Pugh received the formal offer of the presidency of the insti- 
tution which has now become the Pennsylvania State University. 

In March, 1856, Evan Pugh earned his doctor’s degree summa 
cum laude at Goettingen, writing his thesis on miscellaneous chem- 
ical analyses under the renowned Friedrich Woehler.'* He insisted 

"'C. A. Browne, “European Laboratory Experiences of an Early American 
Agricultural Chemist—Dr. Evan Pugh (1828-1864),” Journal of Chemical 
Education, March, 1930, 499-517. Contains abstracts of letters from Pugh 
to Johnson and various newspaper editors. 

"Elizabeth A. Osborne, From the Letter-Files of S. W. Johnson (New 
Haven, Conn., 1913), 139 f. : 

“The University’s founders chose the term “high school,” which was not 
then defined in its present sense, to avoid the farmers’ prejudice against the 
designation “college,” connoting a “place where boys only contract idle 
habits.” Evan Pugh, The Agricultural College of Pennsylvania, Embracing a 
Succinct History of Agricultural Education in Europe and America, etc. 
(published as a preliminary edition of the 1862 catalog). Three name 
changes were made in 1862, 1874, and 1953. The official history is Wayland 
Fuller Dunaway, History of The Pennsylvania State College (Lancaster, 
Pa., 1946). See also Runkle, “The Pennsylvania State College,” and Robert 
K. Murray, “Centennial of an Idea: The Pennsylvania State University, 
1855-1955,” Pennsylvania History, October, 1955, 307-327. 


‘Runkle, “The Pugh Centenary,” quotes Pugh’s letters and a diary giving 
a lively account of his choice of a dissertation topic. 
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on taking the examinations, though it was then the practice to 
grant the degree without them to Americans who could arrange 
to be “unavoidably” absent. He did obtain permission to write 
his dissertation in English. The paper was dedicated to Dr. Wil- 
liam Darlington, Chester County physician and botanist, whose 
interest in science and agriculture had long been an inspiration to 
him, and whose signature was on his passport. 

Studying next at Heidelberg, the young scholar joined students 
from many nations attracted to that place by Bunsen’s gas analysis 
laboratory, and there he impressed the group with his ability and 
his intense Americanism. Meanwhile, he had taken time to catch 
up with family correspondence, ship home books for which he 
had bargained all over Germany, transcribe his diary, and write 
articles about persons and places he had visited. Among the varied 
subjects which he described were a walking tour through the 
Harz Mountains, visits to Justus von Liebig at his Munich labora- 
tories and to the Luther hideaway at Wartburg Castle, a guillotine 
execution, and his descent into an ancient salt mine. The exhilara- 
tion of Alpine mountain climbing especially thrilled him. “It was 
want of money and not of will,” he wrote, “that kept me from 
standing on the summit of Mont Blanc. Swinging the cradle in 
the harvest field or the sledge at the blacksmith’s anvil is not to 
be compared with the labor of ascending mountain after mountain, 
to a height above the clouds. Mountain climbing is instructive, 
and man can wear out his body in no nobler effort than in in- 
structing his mind.’’® 

He then spent a few months in Paris attending classes in me- 
chanics at the University, and observing French educational 
methods, intending this to be a finale to his European studies in 
1856. It plunged him, instead, into a major research project which 
made him a prominent figure among the young scientists of the 
day. In a controversy then current over the direct assimilation by 
plants of the free nitrogen of the air, he favored the negative 
theory which had just been advanced by the eminent Boussingault 
after seventeen years of experimentation. Suspecting the validity 
of research methods used by Ville in opposing Boussingault’s con- 
clusions, young Dr. Pugh outlined an investigation of his own 


% Evan Pugh, Scrapbook: Clippings from Chester County papers; a 
journal of experiences abroad, 1853-1859. 
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and secured the privilege from Dr. Joseph Gilbert of conducting 
it at Rothamsted near London. This famous laboratory, directed 
by Gilbert and endowed by Sir John Lawes, was the immediate 
forerunner of America’s agricultural experiment stations, which 
Congress formally launched with the Hatch Act in 1887. 

The painstaking accuracy and manipulative ability shown in his 
research work as a student in Germany were fully demonstrated in 
the two years of “incessant labor’ spent on this project. Dr. 
George Gilbert Pond, another chemist who came to Penn State 
from Goettingen, hailed it as a display of 


masterful skill in the construction of apparatus, brilliant 
ingenuity in arranging details, every caution against 
error, “sterilized” apparatus and materials, though he 
knew neither the word nor the thought which it carries 
today, and a wonderful gift of penetration to discover 
the many kindred problems involved, and of acuteness 
in their solution,’® 


When Perry W. Wilson, University of Wisconsin authority on 
biological nitrogen fixation, commemorated the centennial (in 
1957) of the famous experiments, the execution of which he calls 
“classic,” he reviewed their history in the style of the original 
Rothamsted Memoirs.'* The names of Lawes, Gilbert, and Pugh 
appear on the title page in that order because of rank and seniority, 
but the experiment actually was conceived, proposed, and exe- 
cuted mainly by Evan Pugh, as his notebooks and letters testify. 

Although the results of his research at Rothamsted on the 
sources of the nitrogen of vegetation, and on the quantitative 
analysis of nitric acid, were not published until 1860 and after, 
the work had established his scientific reputation by early 1859. At 
this time he had to make the decision which shaped his life and 
the history of the Pennsylvania State University. Attracted as he 
was by the invitation of Lawes and Gilbert to continue his research 
at Rothamsted, he recognized that the Pennsylvania Farm School 


' Pond, “Dr. Pugh’s Career as a Chemist,” 77. 

"Perry W. Wilson, “On the Sources of Nitrogen of Vegetation, etc.” 
(essay used in part as presidential address, Society of American Bacteri- 
ologists, May, 1957), published in Bacteriological Reviews, Dec., 1957, 215- 
226; and “Evan Pugh—Forgotten Man of Biological Nitrogen Fixation,” 
ihid., Sept., 1958, 143 f. 
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presidency would enable him to indulge both of his major interests 
in a single educational experiment that could well have important 
consequences. He therefore accepted the offer extended by the 
president of the board of trustees, Judge Frederick Watts of 
Carlisle, when the trustees complied with his request for time to 
finish his work in England, and for an advance of $1,000 with 
which to purchase materials in Germany for the chemistry lab- 
oratories he insisted the school should have.'* 

Thus, Evan Pugh arrived at the Centre County “campus” on 
October 26, 1859—just ten days after John Brown’s raid on 
Harpers Ferry. The school had been in session since February 
of that year under the direction of William Griffith Waring, a 
local teacher and horticulturist, whom the trustees’ had appointed 
in 1856 to supervise all operations preparatory to its opening. 
One of three units of the contemplated main building housed the 
entire college. This six-story section, of native limestone quarried 
on the grounds, towered above the excavated foundation of the 
remainder, on which work had been suspended for lack of funds. 
A large barn, a cluster of sheds for farm purposes and for con- 
struction, and two simple dwellings completed Penn State’s earliest 
physical plant. It was surrounded by farmland, much of which 
had once provided timber for Centre County’s iron furnaces. 

An early snow was falling when the long-awaited executive 
reached his destination, escorted by Hugh N. McAllister of Belle- 
fonte, lawyer and gentleman farmer, chairman of the trustees’ 
building committee, and equally dedicated in his own way to the 
cause of agricultural education. In the shack serving temporarily 
as a dining hall, Dr. Pugh greeted the student body of 110 men 
and the faculty of four at the midday meal, and then immediately 
tackled the many administrative chores that had been accumulating. 

Even for a man of his mental and physical vigor this assign- 
ment was formidable. The experimental school had to be more 
soundly organized, its building completed, public recognition and 
support developed, and all this with the Civil War threatening and 
the aftermath of the Panic of 1857 undermining promised financial 

'S From his annual salary of $1,500 President Pugh contributed $500 each 
year to provide adequate laboratory apparatus for the use of the students. 
E. D. Eddy, Colleges for Our Land and Time, 70, attributes this generosity 


to William Griffith Waring, mistakenly quoting Dunaway, History of The 
Pennsylvania State College, 38. 
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assistance. From the beginning he worked with urgency to shape 
a type of educational institution new to America, based solidly on 
science, to benefit Pennsylvania’s agriculture and industry, and 
to serve as a model for others. The sense of urgency shows in 
the dashed-off look of his many handwritten letters, especially in 
the almost daily notes exchanged with the equally hurried Me- 
Allister. Today these messages would be telephoned and historians 
would miss the richly personal touches that enliven this corre- 
spondence. 

Before the trustees officially recorded his appointment at their 
December meeting, Evan Pugh had taken steps to improve the 
housekeeping and general atmosphere of the rough, rustic, all- 
male institution by engaging an elderly woman of the neighbor- 
hood and her three mature daughters for the “culinary” depart- 
ment. He had worked out comprehensive “College Rules and 
Regulations,” and had begun work on the 1859 catalog, which 
actually was a detailed announcement of the 1860 term that would 
open in February, with a brief summary and student register of 
the 1859 term then ending. In editing the annual catalogs through 
1863, he sought to inform the general public as well as prospective 
students. As a preface to the 1859 publication, he wrote a 15-page 
statement concerning agriculture’s great need for science and 
education, and the merits of the school’s version of required 
manual labor as an accompaniment to classroom study. The object 
of the Farmers High School, he said, 


is to afford a system of instruction as extensive and as 
thorough as that of the usual course of our best colleges 

. which shall embrace to the fullest extent possible 
those departments of all sciences which have a practical 
or theoretical bearing upon agriculture, and agricultural 
interests... . 

The manual labor of the student, while it preserves 
health and maintains habits of industry, and makes him 
acquainted with the manipulative details of the farmer’s 
life, will serve to reduce the expenses of his education 
so as to bring the means of obtaining it within the reach 
of nearly every farmer in the State. It will enable him 
to take advantage of a system of instruction embracing 
all the auxiliaries (apparatus, scientific collections, etc.) 
to study of our best colleges at a much less cost than is 
required by the latter... . 
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. all labor which is in any way useful to mankind is 
honorable . . . it can never be inconsistent with genuine 
dignity nor manly worth. 

[This] will be an institution in which the State appro- 
priations to collegiate education will be made available, 
both as a means of education and of diffusion of knowl- 
edge upon agricultural subjects, to almost all the people 
of the State . . . if the citizens of Pennsylvania will but 
give this cause an efficient helping hand, there is no doubt 
but that in a few years Pennsylvania may have upon 
her own soil one of the best Agricultural Schools in the 
world.'® 


He amplified these thoughts in two published addresses that 
were given a few months later. One was his inaugural speech en- 
titled “On the Mutual Relations of the Teacher and the Taught,” 
delivered apparently without ceremony at the opening of the 
school’s second year on February 16, 1860. The second, ‘What 
Science Has Done and May Do for Agriculture,” was a lengthy 
discourse before the Cumberland County Agricultural Society at 
Carlisle. In this he contrasted agricultural development in Europe 
and America and called for national and state bureaus, with chem- 
ists and statistical services, as well as the establishment of scientific 
investigation stations, experimental farms, and extension services, 
as part of a true agricultural college. 

The failure of the General Assembly in 1860 to approve an 
appropriation of $50,000 to complete the college building delayed 
President Pugh’s curriculum plans and forced him to turn away 
students. With the aid of trustees and discerning legislators the 
bill finally passed the 1861 Assembly (sessions were annual then) 
on April 10—two days before the shelling of Fort Sumter. War- 
time problems slowed construction, however, so that more than 
two years elapsed before all of Old Main was ready for use, com- 
plete with chapel, dining hall and kitchen, library and museum, 
three chemistry laboratories, classrooms, offices, dormitories, sey- 
eral faculty apartments, and a bell in the tower. 

Many events important to Penn State and to Evan Pugh oc- 
curred before Old Main was completed. In December, 1861, 
eleven survivors of a class of fifty-five, who finished the course in 
three years because they had entered with advanced standing, re- 


Catalog of the Farmers High School for the year 1859, 14 f. 
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OLD MAIN IN 1863, PHOTOGRAPHED BY DR. PUGH. 
This building was replaced in 1930 by the present Old Main, constructed on 
the same site from the same stone. Henry Varnum Poor’s fresco interpreting 
the Land-Grant Act is in the foyer. 


The President’s House as it looked when completed after the death of Dr. 
Pugh. Remodeled several times, it has been the residence of all other Penn 
State presidents. 
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ceived the degree of Bachelor of Scientific Agriculture. The presi- 
dent had no diplomas ready, but he did designate these men as 
“the first class that graduated at an Agricultural College in the 
United States, and they graduated upon a higher scientific standard 
than is required at any other Agricultural College in the world.”*° 

Graduation requirements included the writing of a literary 
paper or a report of an original investigation, most frequently in 
agricultural chemistry, regional geology, or mineralogy. As a pro- 
fessor in these three fields, Dr. Pugh lost no time in informing 
himself about Centre County’s geography and its iron and lime- 
stone industries. One authority he consulted was Abram Valen- 
tine, a Chester County Quaker like himself, who was a founder 
of Bellefonte’s largest charcoal iron furnace, an inventor, and an 
expert in local geology. The young president soon became a regular 
caller at Willowbank, the Valentine mansion in Bellefonte. The 
attraction was Abram’s daughter Rebecca, who shared his aboli- 
tionist sympathies and whose gentility, intellectual interests, and 
ability to converse in German were a refreshing change from his 
busy daily routine. 

This friendship which shortly became courtship inspired Dr. 
Pugh’s suggestion to the trustees that a president’s house ought to 
be built in conjunction with work on Old Main. Approved in 1862 
on the basis of his contributing a third of the cost, the large stone 
house which he designed was still unfinished when he died 
1864, three months after he and Rebecca were married. It has 
been the residence of all his successors. 

An ambitious program of advanced study began in 1862 and 
drew at least a dozen students during the remaining years of Dr. 
Pugh’s presidency. The first two resident graduates were C. 
Alfred Smith ’61 and a young New Yorker, Augustus King, son 
of the president of Columbia College.** Students, sometimes sent 


” Pugh, Succinct History, 43. Dr. Pugh based this assertion on corre- 
spondence with agricultural leaders in America and observation of European 
educational systems while abroad. Actually, Michigan State’s first graduation 
was set for November, 1861, but members of this class were permitted to 
leave before completing their work to enter Civil War service. For this and 
for Dr. Pugh’s statement that the Michigan school “for some cause . has 
been obliged to suspend operation” see Madison Kuhn, Michigan State ; 
The First Hundred Years, 56-67. 

*t Mr. King, brother of Gen. Rufus King of the Army of the Potomac, died 
midway through the term while visiting his father in New York. The Uni- 
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by friends like Johnson and Caldwell, came because of Dr. Pugh’s 
scientific reputation. This was enhanced by the publication of his 
Rothamsted papers and by his membership in the Chemical Society 
of London and the American Philosophical Society in Phila- 
delphia.?? 

The personality of Evan Pugh made a forceful impression both 
on the students and on his associates. Letters and reminiscences 
which they wrote, and his own letters to them, provide abundant 
evidence of the magnetism of the young professor-president as 
teacher and scholar, and of the fairness and understanding with 
which he firmly enforced college regulations. The average student 
held him in awe; the able responded to his direction with affection- 
ate respect. A. A. Breneman °66, who followed him as a Penn 
State chemistry professor, observed: 


Science seemed to him a single structure so correlated 
in all its parts that he needed its widest outlook even in 
his most specialized studies. . . . Through all of his life 
he was familiar with the development of these co-ordi- 
nated studies, and would turn from a geological tour 
with students over the neighboring mountains to a chem- 
ical experiment or blackboard demonstration in calculus 
with the same easy familiarity that marked him in the 
lecture room or on the public platform. He was a chemist 
because he was first of all a philosopher and because he 
saw in chemistry the most fundamental of the sciences.** 


versity’s first graduate degree, Master of Scientific Agriculture, was earned 
by C. Alfred Smith, who received a certificate handwritten by President 
Pugh in 1863. 

=Dunaway’s statement (History of The Pennsylvania State College, 33) 
that he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society of Great Britain appears 
to be a misinterpretation. Earlier accounts list membership only in the 
societies mentioned. Writing to Johnson (March 14, 1858), Pugh says he 
attended all meetings of the Chemical Society that winter, and some of the 
Royal, and that after business sessions both groups and the Linnean Society 
held joint social meetings. His paper “On a New Method for the Quanti- 
tative Estimation of Nitric Acid” appeared in the Quarterly Journal of the 
Chemical Society of London, vol. 12, 1860. “On the Sources of Nitrogen of 
Vegetation; with Special Reference to Whether Plants Assimilate Free or 
Uncombined Nitrogen” was published in the Philosophical Transactions of 
the Royal Society, vol. 151, part 2, 1861, and reprinted in John B. Lawes 
and Joseph H. Gilbert, The Rothamsted Memoirs on Agriculture and Chem- 
istry, vol. 1 (London, 1890). 

* A, A. Breneman, “Dr. Evan Pugh, Chemist and Philosopher” (paper 
read before Phi Kappa Phi, State College, June, 1908), 4. Among other 
estimates by students are those of C. Alfred Smith, W. George Waring, and 
Tellico Johnson, who also wrote of the school’s part in the Civil War. 
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Established as a leader in scientific agricultural education, Presi- 
dent Pugh was among those whose advice was sought when at- 
tempts were underway to organize the bureau which became the 
United States Department of Agriculture in May, 1862. He sent 
suggestions and twice rejected offers to join the staff, writing 
in 1863: 


Civil War duty. 


I refused to accept the head of that department (chem- 
istry) when it was offered me two years ago—because | 
wanted to devote myself to agricultural education, in the 
State Agricultural College called or to be called into 
existence by the Congressional Appropriation. The best 
way to do this I conceive is to make our own college a 
model which other Agricultural Colleges will adopt. . . . 
to do this I am resolved to stay with our College, while 
God gives me strength to perform my duties there, what- 
ever may be the pecuniary inducements or prospects of 
honor elsewhere. 

It is my duty and my destiny to do so, and I shall seek 
honors in the path of duty and of destiny rather than at 
Washington. 


dward P. McCormick 
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President Pugh did go to Washington in line of duty, however, 
as did Penn State’s trustees and leaders from other states, notably 
Illinois, Massachusetts, New York, Michigan, and Connecticut. 
These men helped exert influence on the formulation and passage 
of the Morrill Act which donated “public lands to the several 


Erie County, 


and J. Henry Isett of Yellow Springs. VV 


States and Territories which may provide colleges for the benefit 
of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts.’’*° 

In May, 1862, the Farmers High School became the Agricultural 
College of Pennsylvania, a change of title approved by the Trustees 
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BS and the Centre County Court on the recommendation of Dr. 
OS Pugh, who had used it even earlier. His reason for this strategic 
c= : e * ° ° 
ot move, which called attention to the obvious qualifications of the 
te institution for the forthcoming Morrill Act benefits, was that the 
ess course of study, stressing mathematics and the natural sciences, 
Te : . : 
at cae te actually had been on a collegiate basis from the start and was 
Se ‘ . ~ : dog 
OES ‘more extensive than that of any European agricultural college.’’*° 
— 37 . Ke . . 
Sis With the passage of the Morrill Act in July, 1862, the president 


“Evan Pugh to Prof. David Wilson, Sept. 18, 1863. 
“Title of the Morrill Land-Grant Act of 1862. 
“Pugh, Succinct History, 43. 
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and trustees directed their efforts to persuading the state legislature 
that prompt acceptance of the congressional grant would enhance 
its value to Pennsylvania, which, as one of the older states, would 
derive its funds from the sale of land scrip. On April 1, 1863, 
Governor Andrew Gregg Curtin, who was one of the Bellefonte 
friends of the school and an ex officio trustee, signed the act of 
the Pennsylvania legislature accepting the land grant, pledging 
“the faith of the state . . . to carry the same into effect,” and as- 
signing all funds from it “to the Agricultural College of Penn- 
sylvania.””?? 

Fulfillment of this goal promised a bright future, but June of 
1863 brought new troubles. While returning from a call on friends 
near Bellefonte, Dr. Pugh and his fiancee were severely injured in 
an accident. Frightened during a sudden thunderstorm, his horse 
backed the buggy over a steep embankment into Spring Creek, 
pinning Rebecca beneath it. Dr. Pugh, who had been thrown clear, 
succeeded in pulling her free, though his left arm was broken in 
two places. Unskilled setting of the broken bone eventually necessi- 
tated surgical treatment which kept him in Philadelphia and Chester 
County from July until October. 

Meantime the classwork of the students, already disturbed by 
his absence, was completely disrupted when most of the boys and 
two of the faculty volunteered for emergency service in Pennsyl- 
vania’s defense against General Lee’s invasion. The president’s 
return in October, with Professor George Caldwell to assist him 
in the new chemistry laboratories, finally restored order and sal- 
vaged the work of the term. 

Activity elsewhere in the Commonwealth, however, soon ab- 
sorbed him in a bitter struggle that cost him his life because of 
his relentless determination to secure the future of the college. 
The efforts of several other institutions to share the land-grant 
funds forced him into a strenuous defense of the wavering faith 
of the state, which had been pledged to his college in the Accept- 
ance Act. His wedding during the school’s vacation period pro- 
vided only a brief respite from this pressing chore. After the 

“Taws of Pennsylvania, 1863, No. 227, 213 f. See Asa Earl Martin, 
“Pennsylvania’s Land-Grant under the Morrill Act of 1862,” Pennsylvania 
History, April, 1942, 85-117. Texts of the Morrill Act and Pennsylvania’s 


acceptance are reprinted in Dunaway, History of The Pennsylvania State 
College, Appendix. 
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ceremony at Willowbank on February 4, 1864, the young couple 
left for a short trip to Philadelphia, but had to cancel their plans 
to visit the Johnsons in New Haven because the president had to 
get back to Harrisburg. 

Writing and addressing legislative committee hearings, Dr. Pugh 
maintained that the Agricultural College of Pennsylvania was 
“designed to occupy a place not before occupied, rather than come 
into competition with any other institution.’’** He argued that the 
specific intent of the Morrill Act was to establish this type of edu- 
cational institution, that acceptance of the Morrill Act obligated 
the state to assume responsibility for its support, and that its 
operation on a scale large enough to be efficient and of maximum 
value to Pennsylvanians required the entire and undivided land- 
grant fund. His writings show that he fully appreciated the role 
of the private colleges, the so-called literary or classical institutions, 
and deplored their difficulties in obtaining resources, but felt that 
their interest in the land-grant funds was unwarranted and in- 
compatible with the spirit of co-operation that should exist among 
all institutions of higher education. 

While writing his arguments against the various bills intro- 
duced to “deprive the College of its endowment,” and publishing 
his comprehensive Plan for the Organization of Colleges for Agri- 
culture and the Mechanic Arts, President Pugh was attending to 
school business as usual, meeting classes, and preparing for a gala 
reception. This event marked the completion of Old Main and 
served to honor members of the legislature and their wives. Tellico 
Johnson, a student at the time, reports the excitement of the boys 
over the rare feast they were to share and quotes Dr. Pugh’s rueful 
prophecy that the dinner would probably cost more than the college 
would get out of it. 

President Pugh was writing another reply to proposed legisla- 
tion when illness overtook him in the form of typhoid fever on 
April 22. The strain of overwork and incomplete recovery from 
his accident of a year earlier weakened his struggle against the 
fever, and he died at Willowbank a week later, on April 29, 1864, 
exactly two months after reaching the age of thirty-six. The Agri- 
cultural College students came in a body to attend the funeral 
service and burial in Bellefonte’s Union Cemetery. Tributes and 


* Catalog of the Farmers High School for the year 1861, 17. 
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resolutions of condolence were sent from far and near to comfort 
the young widow.” 

The document President Pugh was writing when he collapsed 
at his desk was a scathing denunciation of a state Senate bill, 
introduced on April 14, which proposed division of the land-grant 
benefits among six institutions. “The effect of the bill,” he wrote, 
“is virtually to squander the entire proceeds for all time to come 
of the magnificent grant of public lands from Congress to this 
state for the purpose of industrial education.” Contrasting the 
private, sectarian, and even local character of most of the other 
colleges with the obvious qualifications of the Agricultural College 
of Pennsylvania, he emphasized that it alone was ,“a bona fide 
State Institution, originating under State Patronage, built by the 
State, and now owned by the State as truly as are the Legislative 
halls in which this monstrous act was passed.” 

The bill, amending the 1863 Acceptance Act, had passed the 
Senate on April 21, the day before President Pugh’s illness began. 
Debate had opened in the House on the 27th, with Cyrus T. Alex- 
ander, representative from Centre County, defending the cause 
of the Agricultural College against the onslaught of legislators 
favoring the others: Philadelphia’s Polytechnic College, Allegheny 
College, Pennsylvania College at Gettysburg, the University of 
Lewisburg, and the Western University at Pittsburgh. 

The vote, which was called for on May 2, was delayed because 
the Centre County representative was absent to attend President 
Pugh’s funeral. During another heated debate on May 4, the day 
before adjournment, it was pointed out that the bill would have 
to pass the House by a two-thirds majority and be approved the 
next day by a two-thirds vote of the Senate. A motion for in- 
definite postponement was carried, 47 to 44. 

The Agricultural College had to wait another three years (until 
1867) to be designated the permanent and sole recipient of Penn- 
sylvania’s benefits from the Morrill Act,*° but Evan Pugh, through 
his drive and vision, had given the institution a base firm enough 


“Mrs. Pugh, who had no children and who never remarried, died at 
Bellefonte on July 7, 1921. She is said to have visited the campus only twice 
after her husband’s death: in 1890 when the Class of 1861 presented his 
portrait at a reunion, and in 1905 when he was eulogized at the University’s 
observance of its fiftieth anniversary. 

“ Martin, “Pennsylvania’s Land-Grant,” 100. 
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to survive both the ill-effects of prolonged legislative neglect and 
the shock of his loss, a little over four years after his inauguration. 
The loyal trustees, particularly Judge Watts of Carlisle, Moses 
Thompson of Centre Furnace, Bellefonte’s McAllister, E. C. 
Humes, Congressman James T. Hale, and Governor Curtin, keenly 
missed the dynamic and articulate leadership he had provided. Yet 
in the ensuing struggle most of those who might have gone for- 
ward with his plans were unequal to them, and many failed even 
to remember what he had accomplished. 

The institution waited fifteen years more, and underwent an- 
other name change, before President George W. Atherton came 
in 1882 to rescue it from poverty-induced aimlessness.*! A lawyer 
and political science professor, Dr. Atherton shared Pugh’s 
active concern for practical education. He was Evan Pugh’s sixth 
successor and probably the first with whom Pugh would not have 
heen at odds. Together with the trustees, led by General James A. 
Beaver of Bellefonte and Cyrus T. Gordon ’66, Atherton sup- 
ported and developed the faculty’s reorganization plans advanced 
by Professors I. Thornton Osmond, William A. Buckhout ’66, 
James Y. McKee, C. Alfred Smith ’61, John Hamilton ’71, and 
Whitman Jordan 





all key figures over a long period of the insti- 
tution’s history. Gradually the original foundations laid by Evan 
Pugh were restored so securely that only lack of adequate means 
has slowed the realization of the university’s full potential. 

The goals which Evan Pugh never doubted would be attained, 
the state government willing, were pursued over the years by 
Atherton and his followers—Edwin Erle Sparks, John M. Thomas, 
Ralph Dorn Hetzel, Milton S. Eisenhower, and now by the Uni- 
versity’s twelfth president, Eric A. Walker. What President Pugh 
conceived to be his task in the 1860’s has basic parallels with that 
of the land-grant university executive today—when a new suc- 
cession of discoveries and inventions accentuates once again so- 
ciety’s dependence on education. The hesitation of government in 
authorizing public support continues to check the ability of edu- 


*t Atherton’s papers are filed in the Penn State Collection. Often called 
the University’s “second founder,” he was a Yale graduate, member of the 
first faculty of the University of Illinois, and a professor at Rutgers for 
fourteen years before his administration at Penn State, 1882-1906. He was 
a founder of the American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State 
Universities, and was elected its first president in 1887. 
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cation to serve all classes of the people, and thus to promote 
democracy’s defense, but this is not new. Almost a century ago 
Evan Pugh wrote: 


The spirit of the present age, moulded by the investiga- 
tions of science, proclaims the necessity of scientific re- 
searches in every department of industrial pursuits, from 
the peaceful operations of the Agricultural Bureau at 
Washington, to the death-dealing avengers of treason in 
Charleston Harbor. Our Industrial Colleges, to meet the 
demands of the age, must be experimental institutions no 
less than for teaching what is already known in science. 

There is scarcely any limit to the amount of means 
that may be advantz igeously spent in scientific imvestiga- 
gations in all the experimental sciences.** 


With a few topical substitutions, these words and much of his 
writing would be pertinent today. Taken with what we know of 
his life and his ambitions they clearly reveal the thinking of this 
exceptional man who enabled Pennsylvania to become a pioneer 
in democratic education, and who helped to achieve the objectives 
of the Morrill Land-Grant Act, which, as its fourth section states, 


shall be, without excluding other scientific and classical 
studies, and including military tactics, to teach such 
branches of learning as are related to agriculture and the 
mechanic arts, in such manner as the legislatures of the 
States may respectively prescribe, in order to promote the 
liberal and practical education of the industrial classes 
in the several pursuits and professions of life. 


“Evan Pugh, A Report upon a Plan for the Organisation of Colleges for 
Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts (addressed to the Board of Trustees at 
Harrisburg, January 6, 1864, with a supplement dated January 14, 1864). 
These documents were printed and widely circulated by the Board. 
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THREE PHILADELPHIANS IN THE BANK 
WAR: A NEGLECTED CHAPTER IN 
AMERICAN LOBBYING 


By James L, CRouUTHAMEL* 


NE of the most elaborate lobbies in the ante bellum United 

States was the one employed by the Second Bank of the 
United States in its efforts to secure a renewal of its charter in 
1832. Yet although observers from the Founding Fathers’ to the 
present have noticed the inevitable presence of pressure groups 
and lobbies in the United States, students of lobbying in America 
have dealt almost exclusively with post-Civil War developments, 
mentioning only briefly the ante bellum period, and confining this 
mention to pressures in tariff-making.? A closer look at the lobby 
of the Second Bank, a neglected chapter in the history of lobbying, 
should be valuable for what it reveals of the techniques of political 
pressure during the Jacksonian era. It should also be useful for 
what it reveals of political morality in this earlier age. 

The practice of lobbying was defined by Congress in 1927 as 
“any effort in influencing the action of Congress, or interviewing 
or seeking to interview members of the House of Representatives 
or the Senate.” Congress also defined a lobbyist as ‘one who shall 
engage, for pay, to attempt to influence legislation, or to prevent 
legislation, by the National Congress.”* Lobbying, of course, has 
always been considered as an exercise of the right to petition, 
guaranteed by the First Amendment. Private interests working 
for private profit are necessarily included in this guarantee, and 
perhaps for this reason lobbying and pressure groups in the United 


*Dr. Crouthamel is an Instructor in History at the Pennsylvania State 
University. He has published an article on the Bank’s alleged bribery of the 
press, and is completing a biography of the New York editor, James 
Watson Webb. 

*See James Madison’s discussion of group interest in No. 10 of The 
Federalist Papers. 

*Karl Schriftgiesser, The Lobbyists (Boston, 1951), 5-6. 

* Quoted in Kenneth G. Crawford, The Pressure Boys (New York, 1939), 
Y. 
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States have usually carried a somewhat evil connotation. To one 
observer lobbyists constitute “a sort of phantom fourth branch of 
government,” and a majority of these so-called Pressure Boys are 
“hirelings of private-property interests.”* Such groups “have long 
been ‘the despair of patriots,’ ”’ writes another critic. “They have 
been responsible for some of the darkest days in Washington. . . . 
They continually pervert, twist, and halt the path of progress in 
the Republic.”® 

Like many of the fundamental rights lobbying as an exercise of 
the right to petition can be and sometimes has been abused. 
The line between group pressures which are healthy and those 
which are dangerous, between “good” and “bad” lobbying, is a 
fine one. Both Congress and the state legislatures in regulating 
lobbying have sought to draw the line on the point of secrecy, and 
require that lobbyists register as such, conduct their activities in 
the open, and reveal the names of their employers and the sums 
spent on specific items of legislation.® Congress felt it could go 
no further, however ; if a lobby worked in the open, it was lawful. 
A House committee of the Eighty-first Congress declared it un- 
necessary, inadvisable, and impossible to differentiate between 
“good” lobbies and “bad” lobbies, because the distinction could 
be made only on a subjective basis." 

Other students of pressure groups and lobbying would draw the 


or 


* Ibid., ix. 

* Stuart Chase, Democracy Under Pressure (New York, 1945), 9. For 
generally hostile treatments of lobbying see also Donald G. Blaisdell, Amer- 
ican Democracy Under Pressure (New York, 1957) ; E. Pendleton Herring, 
Group Representation Before Congress (Baltimore, 1929) ; and Schriftgiesser, 
The Lobbyists. Specialized state studies are often hostile to lobbying. See 
Dayton D. McKean, Pressures on the Legislature of New Jersey (New 
York, 1938), and Belle Zeller, Pressure Politics in New York (New York, 
1937). Topical studies are also hostile. See Marcus Duffield, King Legion 
(New York, 1931); Peter Odegard, Pressure Politics: The Study of the 
Anti-Saloon League (New York, 1928); E. E. Shattschneider, Politics, 
Pressures, and the Tariff (New York, 1935) ; Oliver Garceau, The Political 
Life of the American Medical Association (Cambridge, 1941). 

Studies treating lobbying and pressure groups in more favorable light are 
rare. Examples are David LE. Truman, The Governmental Process (New 
York, 1953), and Louis C. Kesselman, The Social Politics of FEPC: A 
Study in Reform Pressure Movements (Chapel Hill, 1948). 

° Belle Zeller, “The Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act,’ American 
Political Science Review, XLII (April, 1948), 239-270. Zeller, Pressure 
Politics in New York, 252-253, discusses the 1906 New York law regulating 
lobbying. 

* Report of the House Select Committee on Lobbying, 81st Congress, cited 
in Schriftgiesser, The Lobbyists, 230. 
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line differently. Dayton D. McKean feels that “standards of good 
or evil are inapplicable to many [pressure] groups; the standard 
to be applied is rather expediency or practicality.’”* Donald G. 
Blaisdell considers the central issue to be how well the pressure 
group serves the public interest—though this involves the un- 
answerable question of what is the public interest.? David B. Tru- 
man’s fundamental concern in evaluating the pressure group seems 
to be how well the group’s machinery of leadership represents the 
rank-and-file membership of the group.’ These observers agree, 
however, on certain ethical standards which lobbies should follow: 
a lobby should work in the open, revealing the sources of its funds, 
and seeking to influence legislators on the merits of their case 
rather than by elaborate entertainments, gifts, and other devices 
which would tend to obscure the issue. It should represent a bona 
fide group, not a “bogus” or “bluff” organization."' It should be 
well-informed and able to assist Congress in fact finding.'* 

During the age of Jackson a significant change took place in 
American political morality. With the adoption of the spoils system 
of appointments, which the Jacksonians stoutly defended as a 
“reform,” the major qualification for public office became the value 
of the applicant’s service to the political faction in power. Ex- 
perience and training counted for little; the Democracy believed 
that any American of average intellect could fill almost any public 
position. During this period the pork-barrel bill came of age, with 
scrambles for internal improvements and bargaining over tariff 
schedules. Most Americans accepted this shift in political morality. 
The opposition politicians were critical of the spoils system when 
out of power, but quickly adopted it when in office. Political 
factions seemed equally calloused in the use of public office for 
personal advantage. The term lobbyist originated in the Jacksonian 
era. But in keeping with this shift in political morality, the 
term was at first not used as one of criticism. 

Nicholas Biddle’s Second Bank of the United States employed 


S’ Dayton D. McKean, Party and Pressure Politics (Boston, 1949), 439. 

® Blaisdell, American Democracy Under Pressure, chapter 1, passim. 

Truman, The Governmental Process, passim. 

™See Herring, Group Representation Before Congress, 26-27, for a dis- 
cussion of the evils of the “bogus” lobby. 

“ These requirements are my own, drawn from a careful reading of the 
works cited in footnote 5 above. 

3H. L. Mencken, The American Language (4th ed., New York, 1936), 148. 
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numerous lobbyists in Congress and also in the state legislatures 
to prevent the adoption of resolutions hostile to recharter, and to 
push through resolutions supporting the Bank. In Pennsylvania, 
for example, such a lobby successfully pressured the legislature 
into passing a memorial favoring recharter.‘* In Albany a lobby 
led by that influence-peddler par excellence, Silas E. Burrows, 
failed to prevent the New York legislature’s passage of the More- 
head Resolution which declared New York to be against renewal 
of the charter."° The decisive battle was fought at the national 
capital, and Nicholas Biddle sent his shrewdest lobbyists there to 
fight for recharter. Samuel Smith, the president of the Bank’s 
Washington branch, had played an important part unttl the actual 
introduction of the recharter bill, but at this point three Philadel- 
phians—Thomas Cadwalader, John Sergeant, and Horace Binney 
—assumed leadership of the lobby.'® 

Thomas Cadwalader was Nicholas Biddle’s most influential ad- 
visor. Born in Philadelphia in 1779 of a socially prominent family, 
he had served with distinction as lieutenant colonel of cavalry in 
the War of 1812, and ultimately attained the rank of major general 
in the Pennsylvania militia, Later he became a member of the 
Bank’s board of directors, performed missions of confidence for 
the institution, and as early as 1824 came to exert a great deal of 
influence on Biddle. Not much is known of his early career; it 
may be that he became a close associate of Biddle as a result of 
his marriage to Mary Biddle, the Bank president’s cousin."? 

Cadwalader was responsible in large part for interjecting the 


“Samuel R. Gammon, Jr., The Presidential Campaign of 1832 [Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in History and Political Science, XL (Balti- 
more, 1922)], 119-120. 

* Ralph C. H. Catterall, The Second Bank of the United States (Chicago, 
1903), 206. 

For biographical information on Smith see William E. Smith, “Samuel 
Harrison Smith,” Dictionary of American Biography, XV II, 343- 344, and 
Samuel Smith to Nicholas Biddle, December 7, 17, 1831, and B iddle to Smith, 
December 29, 1828, January 2 1830, January 4, 1832, in Reginald C. Mc- 
Grane, ed., The Correspondence of Nicholas Biddle Dealing with National 
Affairs, 1807-1844 (Boston and New York, 1919), 138-139, 143-145, 62-63, 
94, 161-165. Smith, as president of the Washington branch, was more 
intimate with congressmen than any other bank official, and was able to give 
Biddle valuable information. But he lost much of his influence when he 
opposed the application for recharier in January, 1832. 

“ National Cyclopedia of American Biography (41 vols., New York, 1892- 
1956), XII (1904), 269; Fritz Redlich, The Molding of American Banking: 
Men and Ideas (New York, 1947), 123. 
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Bank issue into the 1832 presidential campaign by an application 
for recharter at that time, which was four years before the Bank’s 
charter expired. Earlier, in 1830, Henry Clay had advised Biddle 
not to make recharter an issue before the 1832 campaign but to 
wait until the election was decided before making application. By 
late 1831, however, Clay changed his stand and urged Biddle to 
push for recharter before the election, when Jackson would not 
be able to risk a veto, instead of waiting until after the election 
when the bill would be fair game. Other National Republicans 
also pressed to make the recharter the central campaign issue of 
1832—Edward Everett and Daniel Webster of Massachusetts, 
Edward Shippen of Kentucky, Charles F. Mercer of Virginia, and 
John Williams of Tennessee.'® 


Another factor in the Bank’s decision to act before the election 
may have been the nomination of the Bank’s counsel, John Ser- 
geant, a long-time friend and advisor of Biddle, as the running- 
mate of Henry Clay by the National Republican convention in 
December, 1831, just before Biddle decided to apply for recharter. 
Sergeant agreed with Clay that the issue would prove fatally 
embarrassing to Jackson, and some scholars feel that his advice to 
siddle was decisive.’® But the correspondence of Biddle and Ser- 
geant does not provide any evidence to substantiate this positively.*° 

Thomas Cadwalader’s advice was evidently more decisive. In 
December, 1831, Biddle sent Cadwalader to Washington to sound 
out congressional opinion on the recharter question. The general 
got in touch with Secretary of the Treasury Louis McLane, 
Samuel Smith, the president of the Washington branch of the 
Bank, and several Pennsylvania congressmen. These men told 
Cadwalader that an application for recharter at the current session 
of Congress would be suicidal because of Jackson's certain veto, 
even should the bill pass. Sensing that this was not a sufficiently 
broad cross-section of Washington opinion, Cadwalader induced 
George McDuffie, the chairman of the House Ways and Means 


'SGammon, Presidential Campaign of 1832, 114-116, 125. 

"John Spencer Bassett, The Life of Andrew Jackson (2 vols., Garden 
City, 1911), II, 614; Bray Hammond, Banks and Politics in America from 
the Revolution to the Civil War (Princeton, 1957), 385; and Catterall, 
Second Bank, 217-218 all stress Sergeant's role. 

”™ McGrane, ed., Correspondence of Biddle, 147 n. My own study of the 
Biddle and Sergeant Papers puts me in agreement with McGrane. 
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Committee, to poll the congressmen. McDuffie found that a major- 
ity of twenty in the House and three in the Senate believed that 
recharter could be accomplished at the present session of Congress. 
This poll plus additional information which Cadwalader ferreted 
out, convinced him of the advisability of pushing for recharter. 
He then reported his findings to Biddle. 

On the basis of this report, Biddle got the approval of the 
board of directors and on January 6, 1832, a bill for recharter was 
introduced in the House. Cadwalader’s information, arrived at 
after a most careful sifting of conflicting evidence, proved to be 
remarkably accurate. Like any good lobbyist, Cadwalader felt that 
the opinions of politicians could be accepted only with caution. He 
was aware that Clay, Webster, and their friends were motivated 
in large part by partisan considerations.*' At this point, however, 
Cadwalader’s activities in Washington ended abruptly. He suffered 
an accident in January, breaking a collar-bone and two ribs, and 
was confined to his bed for some time, although Biddle continued 
to visit him for highly-valued advice.*? Cadwalader had performed 
an important lobbying function in his assessment of congressional 
sentiment preparatory to the introduction of the recharter bill, a 
function as vital to the Bank as the collecting of votes to pass 
the bill. 

When the recharter bill was actually introduced in Congress in 
January, 1832, Sergeant and Binney, and for a time Nicholas 
Biddle himself,?* took over the direction of activities to push the 
bill through Congress. Binney was immediately sent to Washing- 
ton and remained there for several months, while Sergeant traveled 
constantly between Philadelphia and Washington.** Sergeant and 
Binney were Biddle’s “best aides.” They were both “highly intel- 


** Gammon, Presidential Campaign of 1832, 125; Redlich, Molding of Amer- 
ican Banking, 123; Thomas Cadwalader to Biddle, December 20, 21, 22, 
25, 26 (two letters of this date), 1831, Biddle to Cadwalader, December 
24, 1831, in McGrane, ed., Correspondence of Biddle, 146-161. 

= Redlich, Molding of American Banking, 123. 

* Biddle to Cadwalader, May 30, June 5, July 3, 1832, in McGrane, ed., 
Correspondence of Biddle, 191-193. Biddle was very effective as the leader of 
the Bank’s lobby. “We should have done but badly without him,” wrote 
Daniel Webster. “His address & ability, in satisfying the doubts of friends, 
softening the opposition of enemies, & explaining whatever needed explana- 
tion, have been important cause [sic] in producing the result. .. .” Webster 
to Cadwalader, July 5, 1832, ibid., 193. 

* Gammon, Presidential Campaign of 1832, 129. 
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ligent, judicious, and reputable gentlemen.” writes Bray Hammond. 
“Unlike Henry Clay and Daniel Webster, they had something of 
the sincere, understanding loyalty to the Bank that Nicholas Biddle 
had. They knew its purpose and value as he did.”*® The careers 
of Sergeant and Binney were remarkably parallel. They had been 
born a couple of months apart, they studied law in the same office, 
were admitted to the bar at the same time, and became two of the 
most celebrated and able lawyers in the nation. In addition, they 
were warm personal friends.*° 

John Sergeant had been born in Philadelphia on September 5, 
1779, the son of the distinguished Jonathan Sergeant, a judge and 
member of the Continental Congress from New Jersey and later 
Attorney General of Pennsylvania. He was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and Princeton, studied law in the office 
of Jared Ingersoll, and in 1799 was admitted to the bar. Im- 
mediately he entered public life as a Jeffersonian, serving as Deputy 
Attorney General for Pennsylvania and as a commissioner of bank- 
ruptcy. About 1807 he made the transition from Republican to 
Federalist, opposing the embargo, and he was elected to a term in 
the state legislature. In late 1815 Sergeant was sent to Congress 
as a Federalist to fill an unexpired term. He was re-elected three 
times, serving until 1823, a staunch supporter of the protective 
tariff and federal aid for internal improvements. After his retire- 
ment from Congress he was chosen president of the Pennsylvania 
Board of Canal Commissioners, a delegate to the Panama Congress 
of 1826, and a leader of the Pennsylvania Society for the Promo- 
tion of Internal Improvements. Several times his name was men- 
tioned as a Federalist candidate for governor or senator, but he 
was never successful. In 1827 he returned to Congress as a Na- 
tional Republican, but he was defeated for re-election and retired 
again in 1829.?7 

Sergeant was back at his law practice when the Bank war be- 
gan. He had been a good friend of Biddle’s ever since the first 


* Hammond, Banks and Politics, 367. 

* Horace Binney, Remarks to the Bar of Philadelphia on the Occasion of 
the Deaths of Charles Chauncey and John Sergeant (Philadeiphia, 1853), 22. 

“Julian P. Boyd, “John Sergeant,” Dictionary of American Biography, 
XVI, 588-589; James L. Harrison, Biographical Directory of the American 
Congress, 1774-1949 (Washington, 1950), 1794-1795; Philip S. Klein, Penn- 
sylvania Politics, 1817-1832: A Game Without Rules (Philadelphia, 1940), 
106-107, 116, 132, 197, 201, 205, 220, 341, 347. 
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decade of the century when the two men had been members of 
the same literary circle. He had, by this time, performed a num- 
ber of services for the Bank, was employed as its chief counsel, 
and was a member of its board of directors. While a congressman 
Sergeant had been a leading defender of the Bank. In 1816 he had 
introduced the resolution authorizing the Bank to begin its opera- 
tions, and he then had been sent on a delicate mission to England 
to buy gold and silver to the amount of over $5,000,000—to satisfy 
the charter’s requirement that one quarter of the Bank’s stock be 
subscribed in specie—and the mission was a success.** Sergeant in 
1819 had led a House fight against a resolution hostile to the Bank, 
and William Jones, president of the Bank at that.time, had re- 
ported glowingly that Sergeant had defended him “in terms of 





the warmest approbation, and effectually repell[ed] the malignant 
attempt to asperse my reputation.”*® In December, 1827, a similarly 
hostile resolution had been introduced into the House by P. P. 
Barbour, and Sergeant again had lined up the opposition to it, al- 
though it was defeated while he was absent on other business for 
the Bank.*° 

Sergeant was also employed as counsel for the Bank. He de- 
fended the Bank in several cases before the Supreme Court, such 
as Osborn versus Bank of the United States.‘ As the Bank’s 
attorney, he was sent on a delicate mission to North Carolina in 
the summer of 1830. A New Bern bank had suspended payment 
on its debts, which put the Fayetteville branch of the Bank of the 
United States, holding much of this debt, in a shaky position. Under 
Sergeant’s leadership the bank at New Bern was reorganized 
under less reckless direction and arrangements were made to se- 


* Julian P. Boyd, “John Sergeant’s Mission to Europe for the Second 
Bank of the United States, 1816-1817,” Pennsylvania Magasine of History 
and Biography LVIII (1934), 213-231; Ralph W. Hidy, The House of 
Baring in American Trade and Finance (Cambridge, 1949), 70-71. 

* Annals of the Congress of the United States, 15 Cong., 2 sess. (1818- 
1819), II, 1352-1393; William Jones to Col. William Key Bond, March 21, 
1819, quoted in Fritz Redlicn, “William Jones’ Resignation from the Presi- 
dency of the Second Bank of the United States,” Pennsylvania Magazine 
of History and Biography, LXXI (1944), 239. 

” Register of Debates in Congress, 20 Cong., 1 sess. (1827-1828), IV, part 
1, 815, 843-858; John Sergeant to Biddle, December 13, 1827, and Roswell 
L. Colt to Biddle, December 20, 1827, in McGrane, ed., Correspondence of 
Biddle, 43, 46. 

* Charles Warren, The Supreme Court in United States History (2 vols., 
Boston, 1922, rev. ed., 1937), II, 90-92, 108. 
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cure the debt. Within a week Sergeant was able to report to Biddle 
that the Fayetteville branch was safe and the debt would be paid.** 

These services had been in line with Sergeant’s duties as a 
congressman and as counsel for the Bank. He also served the Bank 
as a lobbyist both before and during the Bank war. When it was 
proposed in 1829 that the Bank establish a branch in the interior 
of New York state, Biddle asked Sergeant to arrange a few public 
meetings to pressure the Bank’s board of directors into making a 
quick decision. The pressure succeeded and a branch was set up 
at Utica in 1830.** Biddle also entrusted Sergeant with pushing 
through Congress a bill punishing counterfeiters of the Bank’s 
notes.** Early in 1831 Biddle again called upon Sergeant for as- 
sistance when the New York legislature instructed congressmen 
from the Empire State to vote against recharter. Sergeant was 
asked to corner some of the “sober” New York congressmen and 
urge them to repudiate this “subserviency” to the state legislature. 
Further, he was to request Joseph Gales, Jr., to publish in his 
National Intelligencer an article asking the state legislatures not to 
interfere in the Bank question. Sergeant complied with both re- 
quests.®® 

When the recharter bill was before Congress in 1832 Sergeant 
once again performed notably as a lobbyist. He circulated pam- 
phlets defending the Bank,** sounded out congressmen on their 
sentiments and passed this information along to Biddle,** kept 
Biddle informed of the progress of the debate in Congress,°* and 
of developments in state meetings on the recharter question.*” 

* Sergeant to Biddle, June 1, 16, 1830, Bank of the United States Manu- 
scripts in Ferdinand J. Dreer Collection, Historical Society of Pennsylvania ; 
same to same, June 5, 1830, Autograph Collection, Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. 

* Biddle to Sergeant, February 3, 1829, Nicholas Biddle Papers, Library of 
Congress (President’s Letter Book No. 3). 

“ Biddle to Sergeant, February 13, 22, 1830, Biddle Papers (President's 
Letter Book No. 3); Sergeant to Biddle, February 15, 1830, Biddle Papers, 
bound vol. 22. 

* Biddle to Sergeant, February 7, 1831, Biddle Papers (President’s Letter 
Book No. 3) ; Sergeant to Biddle, February 10, 1831, Biddle Papers, bound 
vol. 25. 

* James A. Wilson to Sergeant, March 2, 1831, John Sergeant Papers, 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

* Biddle to Sergeant, March 8, 1831, Biddle Papers (President’s Letter 
Book N. 3). 

* Sergeant to Biddle, January 20, 1832, Biddle Papers, bound vol. 30; 


J. G. Watmough to Sergeant, May 1, 1832, Biddle Papers, bound vol. 33. 
* Sergeant to Biddle, June 2, 1832, Biddle Papers, bound vol. 33. 
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Perhaps Sergeant’s most important assistance to the Bank dur- 
ing its fight for charter renewal was his campaign as the National 
Republican candidate for Vice President in 1832. Sergeant had 
been a delegate to the National Republican convention in Decem- 
ber, 1831, and was chosen unanimously by that body as Henry 
Clay’s running mate.*® In the course of the campaign the Phila- 
delphian made a number of speeches, and after Jackson’s veto of 
the recharter bill in July Sergeant made the Bank question the 
major issue in his campaign.*' However, the anti-Jackson forces 
were not united: the Anti-Masonic party had a separate ticket of 
William Wirt and Amos Ellmaker (another Pennsylvanian) in the 
field. Anti-Jackson papers such as Stephen Simpson’s, Pennsylvania 
Whig lauded Sergeant’s nomination in glowing terms, but sup- 
ported the Anti-Masonic slate rather than the National Republi- 
cans.‘ Sergeant complained to Daniel Webster that the Anti- 
Masons were almost as opposed to Clay as they were to Jackson.** 

Sergeant was also a political advisor to Biddle. He kept the 
Bank in close touch with important politicians such as John 
Quincy Adams.** His advice to Biddle, who was often naive in 
politics, was usually reliable, and he was one of the first to warn 
3iddle of Jackson’s hostility to the Bank.*® Biddle recognized 
Sergeant’s political talents. To one correspondent he admitted that 
Sergeant was the “only political character in the Board [of Direc- 
tors|.’’*° For the rest of his life Sergeant remained a loyal friend 
to Biddle and the Bank.‘* He kept alive hopes for a new charter 
and continued to give Biddle political counsel. In 1836 he was in- 
strumental in getting the Bank chartered by the state of Pennsyl- 
vania.'* Biddle, in turn, tried to use his influence to elect Sergeant 


“Gammon, Presidential Campaign of 1832, 69; (Philadelphia) National 
Gazette, December 16, 17, 19, 1831. 

“ National Gasette, July 7, Aug. 8, 1832. 

* (Philadelphia) Pennsylvania Whig, December 17, 28, 1831, July 18, 1832. 

“Gammon, Presidential Campaign of 1832, 43. 

‘Charles Francis Adams, ed., Memoirs of John Quincy Adams (12 vols., 
Philadelphia, 1894-1897), VIII, 82, 97, 425, IX, 32. 

* Sergeant to Biddle, December 11, 1829, Biddle Papers, bound vol. 21; 
same to same, February 19, 1831, Biddle Papers, bound vol. 25. 

“Biddle to A. Dickens, Esq., September 30, 1829, in McGrane, ed., 
Correspondence of Biddle, 77-79. 

* Catterall, Second Bank, 251-252. 

S Thid., 290; 336; Sergeant to Biddle, March 2, 1833, February 27, 1834, 
April 28, June 15, 1838, in McGrane, ed., Correspondence of Biddle, 200-201, 
222-223, 305-306, 313-314. 
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to the United States Senate in 1834, but the attempt failed.*® 

Sergeant was that most valuable of all lobbyists, a member of 
Congress (as he was for two different periods) and regarded by 
the legislators as one of themselves. Doors in Washington were 
open to Sergeant that would not have been open to a mere hired 
employee of the Bank. He was respected in his own right, not 
merely because of his connection to the Bank, and as a result was 
able to gather inside information and advise Biddle on the basis 
of this, which someone of lesser character could not have done. 
That he was at the same time a lobbyist is beyond question. His 
propaganda activities, his gathering of information, his pressures 
to stir up sentiment in Congress and in public meetings, and his 
political advice—forming much of the basis for the Bank’s legisla- 
tive activities—were all evidence of lobbying. 


Horace Binney was another respected public servant. The son 
of a physician, born in Philadelphia on January 4, 1780, educated 
at Harvard, he had read law at Ingersoll’s office with Sergeant, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1800. Binney’s career was primarily 
in the law, and his public service was always rendered witii re- 
luctance. He served a term in the state legislature and several 
terms in the Philadelphia city government, but he refused several 
times to run for Congress. He was often mentioned as a possi- 
bility for the bench, but again had no such inclination, and in 
1830 he declined a position on the Pennsylvania Supreme Court. 
He did consent to serve as a director of the Bank of the United 
States. 

Binney’s fame rested on his legal career. He was a specialist 
in the areas of insurance and admiralty law who successfully 
argued several cases for the Bank before the Supreme Court, and 
one against the Bank. Between 1807 and 1814 he prepared and 
published in six volumes his Reports of Cases Adjudged in the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania.*° The Bank war, however, had 
a marked effect on Binney. It forced him to become an active 


* Walter B. Smith, Economic Aspects of the Second Bank of the United 
States (Cambridge, 1953), 177. 

*H. W. H. Knott, “Horace Binney,” Dictionary of American Biography, 
II, 280-282; Harrison, Biographical Directory, 851; Charles C. Binney, The 
Life of Horace Binney with Selections from His Letters (Philadelphia and 
London, 1903), passim. He appeared before the Supreme Court against the 
bank on March 15, 1834, in Bank of the United States versus Donnelly. 
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politician at least for a time. Until the introduction of the re- 
charter bill in January, 1832, Binney had served the Bank as a 
director and attorney. But when charter renewal was introduced, 
he went to Washington to lead the Bank’s lobby there, supplying 
the congressional recharter leaders with information and advice." 

During this period Biddle and Binney exchanged dozens of 
letters about strategy and tactics in the congressional battle. Every 
request by Binney was promptly answered by the Bank’s presi- 
dent. As a result, Binney’s lobby was able to supply congressmen 
with all kinds of data: information about branches and branch 
drafts to counteract Senator Thomas Hart Benton’s charges, in- 
formation about the role of businessmen in charteripg the Bank, 
parallels between the Bank of the United States and the Bank of 
England, a theoretical defense of central banking, a statement of 
the Bank’s willingness to pay a bonus for recharter, and a vigorous 
argument as to why the branching powers of the Bank should not 
be curbed.** 

Binney frequently criticized Biddle’s recharter tactics when he 
felt they were ineffective, and he submitted regular reports on the 
prospects for recharter. He urged Biddle to circulate more pub- 
licity about the Bank’s cause.** Both he and Biddle remained opti- 
mistic about the Bank’s chances for recharter until February,” 
but Binney then advised Biddle to postpone action on charter re- 
newal during the current session of Congress, feeling certain that 
Jackson would veto any bill that was passed, and equally certain 
that there was not enough strength in Congress to override the 
veto. At the very least, he felt, the Bank should modify its charter 
to make it less objectionable to the Jacksonians.®* Biddle would 
not consent to such changes, and when the Bank bill became bogged 

** Gammon, Presidential Campaign of 1832, 129. 

“Binney to Biddle, January 14, 21, 1832, Biddle Papers, bound vol. 30; 


Biddle to Binney, January 18 (four letters), 23, 26, 27, 1832, Biddle Papers 
(President’s Letter Book No. 4). 

“Binney to Biddle, January 24, 25, 1832, Biddle Papers, bound vol. 30; 
Biddle to Binney, January 25, 1832 (six letters), Biddle Papers (President's 
Letter Book No. 4). 

“ Binney to Biddle, January 26, 28, 1832, Biddle Papers, bound vol. 30; 
same to same, January 31, February 2, 1832, Biddle Papers, bound vol. 31; 
3iddle to Binney, January 29, February 4, 1832, Biddle Papers (President’s 
Letter Book No. 4). 

® Binney to Biddle, February 4, 5, 6, 8, 1832, Biddle Papers, bound vol. 31; 
Biddle to Binney, February 6 (two letters), 10, 1832, Biddle Papers (Presi- 
dent’s Letter Book No. 4). 
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down in the mire of a House investigation of its charter in March, 
Binney returned to Philadelphia.*® After Jackson vetoed the Bank 
bill, as Binney had predicted, the Philadelphian was persuaded to 
enter the race for one of his city’s congressional seats, and he won 
his place by a vigorous campaign which centered on the Bank 
question, As long as Jackson was President, Binney told the voters, 
the Bank could not be rechartered.** 

When he took his seat in the House in December, 1833, the 
Bank issue had shifted to the removal of government deposits 
from the Bank. “The weight of this question in the House of 
Representatives fell to a considerable degree upon my shoulders,” 
he wrote.** The report of Secretary of the Treasury Roger B. 
Taney, giving the reasons for the removal, was presented to 
Congress on December 10 and promptly referred to a Committee 
of the Whole. But two days later the Speaker, James K. Polk, 
moved to reconsider the vote of referral so that the report could 
be sent to the Committee on Ways and Means, of which Polk was 
chairman and Binney a member. The Philadelphian realized the 
danger of having such a hostile committee pass upon the report, 
and he opposed the motion, arguing that the House should investi- 
gate the removal of the deposits only if the Bank requested it. 
Secretary Taney could desire suc. an investigation, Binney con- 
tinued, only if his own inquiry hed proved inadequate and he 
needed further evidence against the Bank, which would, in effect, 
make the House the prosecutor of the Bank. But Polk’s motion to 
reconsider was carried, and Polk then moved to refer the report to 
his own Ways and Means Committee. At this point Congressman 
George McDuffie, pro-Bank, moved an amendment instructing the 
committee to report a joint resolution directing that the public 
revenue which was collected should be again deposited in the Bank 
—which had the effect of questioning the sufficiency of Taney’s 
reasons for removal. This led to a long debate.*” 

* Same to same, February 18, March 1, 3, 4, 1832, Biddle Papers (Presi- 
dent’s Letter Book No. 4); Binney to Biddle, February 29, 1832, Biddle 
Papers, bound vol. 32; same to same, June 14, 1832, Simon Gratz Collection, 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

* Binney, Life of Horace Binney, 99-100; National Gasette, October 24, 


1832; Pittsburgh Gasette, October 26, 1832. 

“Autobiography of Horace Binney,” Manuscript, Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. 

® Register of Debates in Congress, 23 Cong., 1 sess. (1833-1834), X, 2173, 
2207, 2222, 2320, 2367; Binney, Life of Horace Binney, 105-106. 
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Meanwhile Binney, acting as the Bank’s agent in Congress and 
acting also for his Philadelphia banking constituents, presented sev- 
eral memorials of his own to the House. One stated that the Bank 
was entitled to an indemnity for injuries, since the government had 
violated the charter by withdrawal. Another was a resolution of 
ten Philadelphia banks praying that the government revenues be 
restored to the Bank to relieve the distress of the commercial 
classes.®° 

Binney led off the debate on Polk’s resolution of referral and 
McDuffie’s amendment in a long speech on January 7, 1834. He 
argued that the removal of the deposits had wrecked the nation’s 
economy. “Prices are falling, domestic exchange is falling, bank 
notes are falling, stocks are falling and in some instances have 
fallen dead.” This “derangement” was caused by “the act of the 
Secretary [of the Treasury] in removing the deposits, and in de- 
claring the doctrine of an unregulated, uncontrolled state bank 
paper currency.” When the Jackson administration decided to 
make the Bank a party question, Binney went on, it did not take 
into account the interests of the nation. “The question of the bank 
is one of public faith; that of the currency is one of national pros- 
perity ; that of the constitutional control of the currency is a ques- 
tion of national existence. It is impossible that such momentous 
interests shall be tried and determined by those rules which, in 
things indifferent in themselves, parties usually resort to.’ 
(Jackson apparently heard reports of the speech, appreciated the 
fact that there was no personal abuse or invective here, and invited 
Binney to dine with him at the White House. )* 

Nevertheless, after only a month in Congress, Binney was be- 
coming hopelessly sick of politics. “Public life! Public death is a 
better name for it,’ he wrote to his son. “I find all my powers 
crushed under a weight of mechanical labor, from which I have 
made a positive determination to escape.” By February 5, 1834, he 
had decided. “The kind of life led here in the House is entirely 
out of the question. My mind is fully made up to it, and I do not 
mean further to jeopardize my chance of future comfort in life by 


™ Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, IX, 55, 61-62. 

* Register of Debates in Congress, 23 Cong., 1 sess. (1833-1834), X, 2320- 
2364. 
"Binney, Life of Horace Binney, 110-111. 
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continuing at it... .”** He was completely disillusioned by political 


partisanship, “the universal malady,” and he had little hope for 
the Bank’s recharter even were Jackson to die.** 

Still, he continued to go through the motions of serving the Bank. 
He wrote the minority report issued by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee endorsing the McDuffie amendment and insisting that the 
deposits be restored to the Bank,® but the amendment was de- 
feated and Polk’s motion referring Taney’s report to his anti- 
Bank Ways and Means Committee was passed. “Having no hope 
before,” Binney lamented, “I have no less now.”** “If any change 
is to be effected it must be by the people, and not, I fear, by their 
present representatives. . . .”’° 

Binney was one of those who had urged a policy of contraction 
by the Bank as a necessary preparation to winding up its affairs as 
well as the best means of fighting the Jacksonians.®* There is no 
doubt that the policy of contraction which Biddle followed for a 
time was unduly stringent—an attempt to force a recession which 
would bring a demand for Bank recharter. Binney approved this 
policy, but it was abandoned in 1834 at the insistence of a group 
of New York bankers who convinced Biddle to let the state banks 
extend their discounts without being called upon to pay the balance 
due to the Bank. After this action, which he curiously considered 
to be an abandonment of principle, Binney never again spoke in 
the House about the Bank’s affairs.®° 

Binney, like Sergeant, was a lobbyist who was himself a mem- 
ber of the legislature. He was an employee of the Bank, carrying 
on the Bank’s defense in the House. But he seemed to chafe at his 
duties. Disliking partisan politics, he was not so effective a de- 
fender of the Bank’s cause as one who could have followed in- 
structions unquestioningly. He did, however, function ably as the 
leader of the Bank’s center to disseminate information to Congress 
during the course of the fight. 


“Letters of Horace Binney to his son, January 11, 20, February 5, 1834, 
quoted, ibid., 112-113. 

“ Binney to D. A. White, February 15, 1834, quoted, ibid., 113-114. 

® Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, IX, 94, 95. 

* “Bias, Life of Horace Binney, 115-116. 

™ Binney to Wallace, February 25, 1834, quoted, ibid., 115. 

Binney to Biddle, February 4, 1834, in McGrane, ed., Correspondence 
of Biddle, 220-221. 

™ Binney, Life of Horace Binney, 118. 
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This lobby, maintained by the most powerful economic insti- 
tution in the nation, was in many respects by our present standards 
a “good” lobby. Cadwalader, Sergeant, and Binney admitted pub- 
licly that they were hired by the Bank, they worked openly in 
Congress seeking congressional approval of recharter on the merits 
of the issue. They assisted Congress in its fact-finding function 
by distributing accurate information. They did not resort to bribery 
or extortion.”° They certainly represented the wishes of the stock- 
holders of the Bank in pushing for recharter, and several recent 
historians of the Bank maintain they served the public interest as 
well." Perhaps Sergeant and Binney veered from the strict line of 
political morality by serving as congressmen while én the Bank’s 
employ. One wonders if they defended the Bank so zealously be- 
cause ‘they were on its payroll? Would not their proper course 
have been to sever all connections with the Bank before entering 
Congress ? 

It should be remembered, however, that the Bank was not a 
controversial issue in Pennsylvania. All political groups in this 
state accepted the Bank—Democrats, National Republicans, and 
Anti-Masons. Of the entire Pennsylvania delegation in Congress, 
only one man voted against recharter. The Bank was particularly 
popular in Philadelphia, the site of its home office, and both Ser- 
geant and Binney represented Philadelphia constituencies in Con- 
gress.*° 

There would have been nothing irregular about having former 
Bank employees elected to Congress. But Sergeant and Binney 
did not sever their connections with the Bank. Indeed, they con- 
tinued to accept fees from the Bank while serving as congressmen. 
For this they might be censured, just as a congressman-veteran 
who is paid by the American Legion to press for veterans’ pen- 
sions might deserve censure. Yet contemporaries did not censure 
Sergeant and Binney for lobbying while congressmen. They were 
universally regarded by ‘friends and enemies alike as among the 


* Catterall, Second Bank, 243-284; James L. Crouthamel, “Did the Second 
Bank of the United States Bribe the Press?” Journalism Quarterly, XXXVI 
(1959), 35-44. 

™ Hammond, Banks and Politics, Redlich, Molding of American Banking, 
and Smith, Economic Aspects of the Second Bank, for example. 

Charles M. Snyder, The Jacksonian Heritage: Pennsylvania Politics, 
1833-1848 (Harrisburg, 1958), 24-25, 36-40. 
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most high-minded public servants of the age.** In fact, nowhere in 
contemporary discussions does one find criticism of the Bank for 
its lobbying activities or for its congressmen-lobbyists—though 
there was plenty of criticism on other scores. 

The Jacksonian indictment against the Bank was a long one, 
but lobbying was not specifically listed as one of the Bank’s abuses 
or as evidence of its alleged corruption, although undoubtedly it 
was implied. It is rather extraordinary that none of the Jacksonian 
leaders in the Bank war criticized the Bank’s lobbying activities 
as such.** Nor did the anti-Bank press charge that lobbying was 
an example of the Bank’s corruption.’® Pro-Jackson historians 
have also drawn up a long list of charges against the Bank, but 
nowhere have they criticized the Bank’s lobbying."® These partisan 
Jacksonians, bitterly hostile to the Bank, would certainly have 
added lobbying to their censure if they had felt that the charge 
had even the slightest validity. That they did not warrants two 
conclusions. 

First, lobbying as such was not held in reproach in the Jack- 
sonian era. Nor did Americans draw a line between good and bad 
lobbying in this period. They accepted lobbying as they accepted 
the spoils system and pork-barrel legislation; it was a practical 
process which provided informal representation to special groups 
in the body politic. Second, the particular lobby led by Cad- 


™ Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, VIII, 9; Klein, Pennsylvania Politics, 
106-107. 

* For example, see Jackson’s veto message in James D. Richardson, ed., 
Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 1789-1897 (10 
vols., Washington, 1907), III, 1152; Jackson’s letters for the period in John 
Spencer Bassett and J. Franklin Jameson, eds., Correspondence of Andrew 
Jackson (7 vols., Washington, 1926-35); William Stickney, ed., Autobi- 
ography of Amos Kendall (1872, reprinted, New York, 1949), 374; John C. 
Fitzpatrick, ed., Autobiography of Martin Van Buren [Annual Report of the 
American Historical Association for the year 1818] (2 vols., Washington, 
1918), II, 625-626; Roger B. Taney’s Bank War Manuscript quoted in 
Carl B. Swisher, Roger B. Taney (New York, 1935), 168. 

* The most severe attack was written by James Gordon Bennett, and it 
charged the bank with corruption but did not mention lobbying. Morning 
Courier and New York Enquirer, February 5, 1831. See also ibid., February 
16, March 3, 1831, for further attacks on the bank’s alleged corruption. 

“For example, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., The Age of Jackson (Boston, 
1945), 85; Swisher, Taney, 212; Marquis James, Andrew Jackson: Portrait 
of a President (Indianapolis and New York, 1937), 299-303; Charles G. 
Sellers, Jr., James K. Polk, Jacksonian, 1795-1843 (Princeton, 1957), 178- 
184, 189-195. 
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walader, Sergeant, and Binney was above reproach by contem- 
porary, Jacksonian standards. 

It is important to realize that this lobby was successful in push- 
ing the recharter bill through Congress, though not in overriding 
Jackson’s veto. It used lobbying techniques which were modern, 
but not original with the Bank. The tariff lobbies had already 
developed such techniques as the assessment of congressional 
opinion prior to the introduction of a bill, the center to dis- 
seminate information to congressmen and the press, and pressures 
on doubtful congressmen. The techniques of the modern lobby 
were thus well-developed and in effective operation by the age 
of Jackson. 
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REFORM IN PHILADELPHIA UNDER 
MAYOR BLANKENBURG, 1912-1916 


By DonaLp W. Dissrow* 


_— midpoint of Philadelphia’s modern political history was 
reached in 1911 when Rudolph Blankenburg, insurgent re- 
former, was elected mayor. For forty years previously independ- 
ents had struggled against one-party Republican rule. An equal 
span of time would pass before the Republican machine would 
again lose control of City Hall. The one term which Mayor Blank- 
enburg served a half-century ago was in fact the last reform admin- 
istration before the present era of Mayors Clark and Dilworth." 

Any account of an independent mayor’s record should at least 
mention the years of struggle preceding his election. Suffice it to 
say of Philadelphia’s earlier good-government leaders, they had 
their moments of glory, albeit the triumphs were all too brief. In 
1881 they elected a Democratic mayor, Samuel King, but the 
Republican city councils (which were bicameral until 1919) 
blocked his program. They managed to get a promising new 
charter in 1885, only to be disappointed because corruption con- 
tinued unabated in municipal circles. They rose up in righteous 
anger and fought the “Gas War of 1905,” and from the startled 
Republican leadership they obtained legislation the next year at 
Harrisburg that put an end to the old era of ballot-box stuffing 
in Pennsylvania. 

Yet, although exciting, such high points were few and far be- 
tween. When public apathy to reform set in, the businessmen and 
upper class elite who had staffed the insurgent movements deserted 
quite regularly to the Republican city machine—which was perhaps 
natural since most of the reformers voted ordinarily for that 

*Dr. Disbrow is Associate Professor of History at Eastern Michigan 
University, Ypsilanti, and is on leave for the year as Eppley Professor of 
History at Culver Academy, Culver, Indiana. He has also taught at Hamil- 
ton College and Beaver College. This paper is based on his doctoral dis- 
sertation at the University of Rochester. 

1 For a recent report on reform by Joseph P. Clark and Richardson Dil- 


worth, see James Reichley, The Ari of Government: Reform and Organiza- 
tion Politics in Philadelphia (New York, 1959). 
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party in state and national elections, showing only local inde- 
pendence. The workingmen, mostly immigrants, mistrusted top- 
hatted civic leaders who for their part seemed not too much con- 
cerned about the depressed economic and social status of the lower 
classes. The Republican politicians courted the immigrant vote 
with small but nonetheless appreciated favors. Doomed to monot- 
onous defeat, the independents lost heart and disbanded their local 
organizations time and again. But a few like Rudolph Blankenburg 
never quit, and it was they who kept alive a flickering resistance 
to machine rule.* 

Help arrived for the little band of reform leaders in Philadelphia, 
one might almost say, from the outside. The Progressive Move- 
ment swept the land, and concern for good government grew to 
be a national passion. The American public went on a crusade, 
hoping to smash the alliance of corrupt political machines and large 
corporations, or trusts, as they were then called. 


In Pennsylvania Senator Boies Penrose, powerful Republican 
boss, unwittingly aided the Progressive cause when he misjudged 
the public mood. His slip came during the election of 1910, when 
he was popularly believed to have hand-picked the nominees for 
governor for both major parties. Whether he did this or not, it 
was the wrong time for a conservative leader to arouse liberal 
opposition. Angry insurgents from both parties formed their own 
Keystone party. Though the Republicans won the election, the 
opposition to standpat rule remained stirred up as never before." 

For the mayoralty contest in Philadelphia in 1911, the jittery 
Republicans were divided. A small group of business leaders within 
the party backed Judge Dimner Beeber, former president of the 
Union League, but he had few followers and was never a real 


*The most famous account was that of Lincoln Steffens, The Shame o/ 
the Citics (New York, 1948), 193-229. The original study, “Philadelphia: 
Corrupt and Contented,” was printed in 1903 in McClure’s Magasine. 

*It was believed that Penrose coaxed Cyrus LaRue Munson, popular 
Democrat, to withdraw fromi the race, whereupon the Democratic party 
nominated State Senator Webster Grim of Doylestown, protégé of Colonel 
James McClurg Guffey, who was allegedly a political ally of Penrose. The 
Republicans ran John K. Tener of Charleroi, a little known first-term 
congressman and a former major league baseball pitcher. The new Keystone 
party put up William H. Berry of Chester, former Democratic state treas- 
urer. Tener won, though outpolled by the combined vote of Grim and Berry. 
For the Keystone party platform, see Philadelphia North American, July 
29, 1910. 
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threat to Penrose. More seriously, William S. Vare, contractor- 
politician and recorder of deeds for the county of Philadelphia 
since 1901, decided to test Penrose’s leadership and run for mayor. 
South Philadelphia with its immigrant workers was solidly be- 
hind Vare, who thus had his own powerful following. Senator 
Penrose, whose choice usually ran unopposed in the primaries, 
picked as his candidate George H. Earle, Jr. (father of the Gov- 
ernor ), a public-spirited business executive. To smash Vare, Pen- 
rose brought on the scene a legislative investigating commission, 
headed by State Senator Sterling R. Catlin, to look into alleged 
Vare corruption. 

Meanwhile, the Keystone party in Philadelphia was well or- 
ganized and ready to take over City Hall if the Republicans should 
fail to end their feud. Rudolph Blankenburg easily won Keystone 
endorsement over D. Clarence Gibboney, an ardent prohibitionist. 
Earle, in a savage Republican primary scuffle, bested Vare. The 
Democrats, pitifully weak in Philadelphia since the Civil War, sup- 
ported Blankenburg, and the Keystone-Democratic fusion strength 
was only about 56,000 to 191,000 for the Republicans. Reform 
chances seemed slim. But, to the dismay of Penrose, the in- 
vestigators called together to club Vare could not shake off a 
local subcommittee headed by the stubborn Logan Bullitt, who 
continued to expose Republican corruption, hurting “Sunny Jim” 
McNichol, Penrose’s contractor friend, as much as Vare. The 
powerful Philadelphia North American also unearthed scandals 
that further damaged the sagging G.O.P. To top it off, McNichol 
(boss of the city north of Market Street) distrusted the man who 
headed the ticket. George Earle, who had homes both in the city 
and on the Main Line, talked reform so much that McNichol, 
who was afraid that Earle meant it, told his men not to work 
very hard on election day. In South Philadelphia Vare men also 
acted peculiarly whenever Earle’s name was mentioned. Blanken- 
burg, an honored old timer, inspired his supporters to work their 
hardest. A political upset was the result, Blankenburg winning 
over Earle 134,680 to 130,185.* 


‘William S. Vare, My Forty Years in Politics (Philadelphia, 1933), 47- 
113; interviews with David J. Smyth, Republican leader, July 10, 1953, and 
Thomas Raeburn White, deputy counsel for the Catlin Commission, August 
5, 1953. For election returns, see Philadelphia Public Ledger, November 29, 
1911. Vare’s brother Edwin was also a local political power. 
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Rudolph Blankenburg is probably the least known of the big 
city Progressive mayors. Possibly this is because he was the last 
of the reform mayors before World War I diverted public atten- 
tion to international issues. Still, Blankenburg, a cultured and 
rather elderly German-American, showed great promise when he 
took office in 1912. He and his wife Lucretia, a militant Phila- 
delphia Quakeress, had been active in civic causes since the 1880's. 
At his inaugural he solemnly pledged that he would be a non- 
partisan executive who would give the city a business-like admin- 
istration. He then proceeded to put into operation modern ideas of 
efficiency, picking relatively young experts for his cabinet and 
giving them wide latitude. Economy and efficiency were his 
watchwords.® 


The leading members of the mayor’s cabinet were able Pro- 
gressives. Morris L. Cooke, director of public works, was a young 
industrial engineer and a protégé of Frederick W. Taylor, father 
of scientific management. A man with ideas, Cooke was the driv- 
ing force of the administration. Similarly, George D. Porter, di- 
rector of public safety, was a youthful and energetic reformer. 
George W. Norris, director of wharves, docks, and ferries—not to 
be confused with the Progressive Senator from Nebraska with the 
same name—was a Democrat who had been a leader in the “Gas 
War of 1905” and active ever since in numerous volunteer or- 
ganizations. Herman Loeb, director of supplies, was a businessman 
in politics who had won acclaim in common councils in the years 
from 1894 to 1905 as an opponent of the Pennsylvania Railroad— 
a time when few Philadelphians spoke out against that corpora- 
tion’s wishes. It was a well-balanced cabinet politically. All were 
Republicans except Norris. Cooke and Porter, like the mayor, 
were Protestants, Norris a Catholic, and Loeb a Jew. They were 
officials heading the first unbossed Philadelphia government in a 


5 Clinton R. Woodruff, “Rudolph Blankenburg,” Dictionary of American 
Biography (20 vols., New York, 1928-1936), I, 357-358. Woodruff’s article 
is somewhat biased, probably due to the fact that he wrote it after he had 
left the insurgent movement to seek favors from Senator Penrose; for 
substantiation of this, see Philadelphia Public Ledger, March 31, 1913, and 
Philadelphia North American, February 25, 1915; also interview, J. Henry 
Scattergood, colleague of Woodrvff’s on the Philadelphia Election Com- 
mission, April 10, 1952. The mayor’s wife summarized their joint civic 
efforts—see Lucretia L. Blankenburg, The Blankenburgs of Philadelphia 
(Philadelphia, 1929). For an obituary, see Public Ledger, April 13, 1918. 
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generation, and they were anxious to give the city efficient, non- 
partisan rule.® 


Cooke, director of public works, was an advocate of both in- 
dustrial efficiency and political purity. He searched the nation’s 
technical schools for experts to assist him in what he regarded 
as pioneer work in the field of municipal reform. He introduced 
scientific methods to replace “rule of thumb” notions handed down 
from the remote past. He ended collusion between city officials 
and contractors, and—as did all Blankenburg’s department heads 
—he drew up standard specifications, awarding contracts after 
open bidding to the “lowest and best” bidder. 


A friend of civil service goals, Cooke fired over a thousand 
men, mostly for inefficiency or political activity. In the highway 
bureau he found but one trained engineer among a thousand em- 
ployes; when he left office the city had nearly two hundred 
salaried highway engineers. He began the practice of paid vaca- 
tions for city employes and saw to it that on-the-job training was 
offered to municipal workers. Other fringe benefits raised morale 
in his department. 


Public service was Cooke’s main concern. He found that office 
hours in his department had been from 9 to 2 on weekdays; he 
made 9 to 5 the rule. Where records were lacking, he built up a 
filing system. A former journalist, Cooke published readable re- 
ports with graphs, photographs, and visual aids—somewhat new 
for that day. Municipal complaint books were made available in 
drug stores, and all grievances were promptly looked into. Office 
routine was modernized. Cooke got the city to pay its bills by 
mail so that creditors would not need to come to City Hall. He 
appealed to the people of the city with posters, exhibits, and cam- 
paigns; to cite but one case, water waste inspectors launched a 
campaign to educate the public, and by this means located hundreds 
of thousands of leaky fixtures. The city water filter system was 
improved. The department forced garbage collectors and street 


° Citations for the cabinet members are too numerous to record here; 
many are included in my doctoral dissertation, “The Progressive Movement 
in Philadelphia, 1910-1916” (University of Rochester, 1957). For an over-all 
view I have relied on the annual reports of the departments of the city, 
1912 through 1916, and also on interviews with Morris L. Cooke, March 19, 
1952, August 28, 1953, and September 25, 1954. 
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cleaners to give better, cheaper service. Cooke’s efficiency is said 
to have saved the city over five million dollars.’ 

Opposing private utility companies for their inflated profits and 
inadequate service, Cooke fought the Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany until that corporation agreed to lower its rates, thereby 
saving consumers about $1,125,000 a year. He persuaded Mayor 
Blankenburg to call a conference of American mayors at Phila- 
delphia to discuss public policies relating to municipal utilities. 
The National Bureau of Public Utilities Research resulted from 
the conference, and its subsequent investigations saved consumers 
throughout the country millions of dollars. On other occasions he 
clashed with local heads of corporations, pressing them to give 
better service to the community.* 

Cooke was interested in more than just local reform. He sent 
experts overseas to study Germany’s system of municipal admin- 
istration. In 1913 he and Henry Bruére of the New York City 
Bureau of Municipal Research tried to interest President Wilson 
in the idea of setting the capital city of Washington aside as a 
laboratory for municipal experimentation ; however, nothing came 
of the suggestion.* If Cooke failed to get across his main idea— 
cooperation of major cities in bringing about municipal reforms 
—it was not because he did not try. 

George D. Porter, director of public safety, was in charge of 
the police and fire bureaus. Opponents claimed that Porter used 
his office to further political ends. Whatever the facts, he had the 
mayor’s confidence and worked hard at his post, often traveling 
to see how other cities handled their problems. While in office, 
he introduced the three-platoon system and decreed open trials 
for accused police. He established a night court at City Hall and 


*T. Henry Walnut, “Reform in Philadelphia,” The New Republic, Novem- 
ber 27, 1915, 92-94; the same article is in Public Ledger, November 18, 1915. 


SFor the P.E.C. case, see North American, November 13, 14, 15, 1914, 
and Public Ledger, November 14, 1914. The conference is fully reported 
in “Proceedings of the Conf-rence of American Mayors on Public Policies 
as to Municipal Utilities,” Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, LVII (January, 1915), 1-334. 

® Public Ledger, April 1, 1913. After his Philadelphia experience Cooke 
continued his public service at state and national levels; he was the first 
administrator of the Rural Electrification Administration and was a “trouble 
shooter” for Presidents Roosevelt and Truman. See Kenneth E. Trombley, 
The Life and Times of a Happy Liberal: A Biography of Morris Llewellyn 
Cooke (New York, 1954), and also see Current Biography (New York, 
1950), 95-97. For his obituary, New York Times, March 7, 1960. 
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MAYOR AND OFFICIALS SIGNING AGREEMENT TO ELIM- 
INATE GRADE CROSSINGS. 

Left to right: Ashbel Welch, Vice President, Belt Line; Joseph Johnson, 
a district surveyor for the city; Benjamin A, Haldeman, in charge of city 
planning in the Bureau of Surveys; John J. Curley, Secretary, Belt Line; 
George S. Webster, Chief, Bureau of Surveys; Mayor Blankenburg; and 
Francis BR. Reeves, President, Belt Line. 

Courtesy of City of Philadelphia Archives. 


set up a service training school for police and fire recruits. He 
freed the department’s employes from the old system of annual 
political assessments and the necessity of obtaining permission 
from ward leaders whenever they wished to move to another part 
of the city.’° 

George W. Norris, director of wharves, docks, and ferries, was 
also an active official. His major accomplishment was the contract 
which he and Cooke negotiated in 1913 with the principal rail- 
roads serving Philadelphia. The city and the railroads agreed to 
share nearly $19,000,000 expenses in order to abolish grade 

" Interview, Mrs. George D. Porter, April 10, 1952 (Porter died in 1946). 
Philadelphia was the fourth major city in the United States to study vice 
conditions; see The Vice Commission of Philadelphia: A Report on Existing 


Conditions with Recommendations to the Honorable Rudolph Blankenburg, 
Wayor of Philadelphia (Philadelphia, 1912). 
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crossings in South Philadelphia and to relocate or elevate tracks 
to open up new industrial and residential areas. After these 
changes, all railroads had access to public and private wharves. 
Norris and the mayor sought state monies to expand port facilities ; 
though usually rebuffed, they were able to quadruple the number 
of municipal wharves available for ocean trade." 

Herman Loeb, director of supplies, arranged to have dual ap- 
propriations eliminated in city purchasing, his department there- 
after being authorized to spend the funds. He was disappointed, 
however, when the councils would not agree to build a central ware- 
house to obtain savings through bulk buying. The councilmen were 
not eager to reduce the profits of businessmen selling to the city, 
and the project was allowed to die.’ 

A new department—that of transit—was set up by Mayor Blank- 
enburg, who named as director A. Merrit Taylor, local rail ex- 
ecutive. Taylor drew up a blueprint for the construction of the 
Broad Street subway. Despite Philadelphia’s having but fifteen 
miles of elevated and subway lines, the Republican councils would 
allow no more than a token start. The Broad Street subway was 
not completed until 1928."* 

The Republicans naturally blocked Blankenburg whenever they 
could. A new housing code that was passed by the state legislature 
worked none too well because the city councils (controlled by the 
G.O.P.) voted funds insufficient for its enforcement.’* An attempt 
to lower food costs by initiating a system of trolley freights to 
bring cheaper Delaware Valley produce into the city never got 
beyond the planning stage.’* Conservatives complained of ‘“munic- 
ipal socialism” as they killed Blankenburg’s proposals. The councils 


" See autobiography of George W. Norris, Ended Episodes (Philadelphia, 
1937). For a good history of port development before Blankenburg, sce 
Norris’s article, Public Ledger, November 17, 1912. For summary of ac- 
complishments of Norris and John W. Meigs, who succeeded him for a 
few weeks before the close of the term, see ibid., October 23, 1915. The city 
had only to await our entry into World War I to become for awhile the 
world’s greatest shipbuilding center. 

" Fifth Annual Message oj the Mayor (Philadelphia, 1915). 

A Merrit Taylor, “Philadelphia’s Transit Problems,” Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, LVIII (January, 1915), 
28-32. 

™ Annual Reports of the Philadelphia Housing Commission (Philadelphia, 
1913, 1914, 1915). 

* Clyde L. King, A Study of Trolley Light Freight Services and Phila- 
delphia Markets in Their Bearing on the Cost of Farm Produce (Phila- 
delphia, 1912). 
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AKING CEREMONIES, SEPTEMBER 1], 
19 


wv. 


SUBWAY GROUND-BRE 


Left to right: George D. Porter, Director of Public Safety; George Dates- 
man, Asst. Director of Public Works; unnamed policeman; Mayor Blanken- 
burg; A. Merrit Taylor, Director of Transit; and “Sunny Jim” McNichol, 
contractor and Republican leader. 

Courtesy of City of Philadelphia Archives. 

refused to vote funds for a public works program to help the un- 
employed during the depression of 1914-15, and the city had to 
rely upon charity administered by society women to alleviate the 
effects of the slump.’® Though contract bidding was open, the 
Vare and McNichol firms continued to receive most of the city’s 
business because there were no other specialized companies large 
enough to challenge the entrenched political contractors. Plans to 
build the Parkway were held up until the 1920’s when the or- 
ganization Republicans finally completed the projects the city had 
looked forward to for half a century—the wide boulevard, the 
museum, public library, and so forth. In short, Blankenburg was 
allowed to make plans, but beyond that he was usually restricted 
to administrative reforms. 

The mayor could never get cooperation from the Republican 


Public Ledger, January 14, April 18, 1915. 
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machine when it came to taxation. The local board of review of 
taxes—a Republican body—each year kept down anticipated in- 
creases in assessed valuation ; consequently the administration had 
less money to spend than it might have had.’* When Blankenburg 
asked the councils in September, 1912, for taxes that would bring 
the city approximately $4,000,000 a year and also raise the borrow- 
ing capacity from $7,000,000 to $91,000,000, the municipal legis- 
lature balked. The public did not rise up and endorse the mayor's 
proposals, and from then on the councils fought him openly, 
whereas formerly the machine had treated him with cautious 
respect.'* Undoubtedly, part of the trouble was due to the bicameral 
councils which were unique for an American metropolis in the 
twentieth century. As long as Blankenburg was mdyor, the Re- 
publicans resisted all attempts to install a smaller, streamlined 
single house. 





Aside from the Republicans, the mayor had problems in dealing 
with the Keystone party which had helped to elect him. No sooner 
had he taken office than the doorbell-ringers and poll-watchers 
came to City Hall to demand patronage. Blankenburg had cam- 
paigned on a platform promising nonpartisan government ; he was 
one politician who meant what he said, so he honored his pledge. 
The dismayed Keystoners deserted him, taking their allegiance 
elsewhere, for his decision to remain a purist meant death for 
their party. The tiny remnant that held together for awhile finally 
followed D. Clarence Gibboney back into the Republican fold in 
1915. No great loss, perhaps, but the break with the Keystoners 
deprived the mayor of a potentially loyal band of followers he could 
undoubtedly have used.'® 

Philadelphia politics of the period were further complicated by 
the appearance on the national scene of the Bull Moose party. The 
followers of Colonel Theodore Roosevelt won the Pennsylvania 
electoral votes for T. R. in the celebrated three-cornered contest 
of 1912, and the municipal reform group behind Blankenburg 
supported Roosevelt. The Progressives were strong enough in the 
state legislative sessions of 1913 and 1915 to put across a number 


‘7 Thid., October 6, 1913; North American, August 7, 1912. 

'S Thid., September 23, 1912; interview, T. Henry Walnut, reform leader, 
April 16, 1952. 

” Public Ledger, April 9, 1912; Inquirer, May 1, 1912; North American, 
April 7, 1912. 
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of reforms that in some cases helped Blankenburg. But the mayor’s 
nonpartisan administration was a disappointment to the Roosevelt 
leaders also. (In Pennsylvania the Progressive organization was 
called the Washington party because Senator Penrose had pre- 
empted on the ballot such names as Progressive and Roosevelt.) 
The disappointment of the Roosevelt circle could be seen in the 
growing coolness between Blankenburg and Edwin A. Van Valken- 
burg, editor of the Philadelphia North American. The latter, 
T. R.’s leader in eastern Pennsylvania, was more interested in the 
fortunes of his idol, the popular Colonel, than in the achievements 
of Blankenburg’s nonpartisan administration. After all, the Bull 
Moosers like the Keystoners needed jobs, and the mayor offered 
no political plums. Thus, the national goals and interests of the 
Progressive party were not always consistent with those of the 
local reform administration. The two groups cooperated as well 
as possible during elections, but were not synchronized sufficiently 
to offer the best front to Senator Penrose, who was steadily re- 
uniting the factions within the G.O.P. and building a fighting 
conservative party that could take over when the liberal trend came 
to a halt.*° 

At the halfway point, in 1913, the voters passed judgment on 
the Blankenburg administration. The important city posts at stake 
were district attorney, recorder of taxes, treasurer, and register 
of wills. All the incumbents were organization Republicans, but 
the reformers hoped to win an impressive victory to better their 
outlook for the 1915 mayoralty election. 

Owen Wister, the Philadelphia novelist, succinctly presented 
the case for reform in an article in the Outlook a few months 
before the election, and his points were echoed by others through- 
out the 1913 campaign. He arraigned the Republican record before 
the Blankenburg administration on several counts: crooked police, 
sub-standard fire service, firetrap schoolhouses, a new reservoir 
that leaked, packed juries that released machine workers violating 


” Interviews, Walter Darlington, July 13, 1953, and James Benn, Sr., 
April 18, 1952 (both were associates of Van Valkenburg); Lucretia L. 
Blankenburg, Blankenburgs of Philadelphia, 78. The Edwin A. Van Valken- 
burg Papers are in the Widener Library, Harvard University; they contain 
numerous references to the Philadelphia scene. For a summary of the life 
of the editor, see Robert L. Bloom, “Edwin A. Van Valkenburg and the 
Philadelphia North American, 1899-1924,” Pennsylvania History, XXI 
(April, 1954), 109-127. 
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election laws and thugs committing violence on poll-watchers, and 
an obsolescent city plant resulting from niggardly appropriations 
and graft. He contrasted this mismanagement with Blankenburg’s 
record of civil service reform, intercity cooperation, sound en- 
gineering practices, a nonpartisan approach to the city’s expansion 
problems, and savings resulting from honest contracts.*? 

Local reformers, Roosevelt Progressives, and Democrats formed 
a fusion ticket to oppose the Republicans. They united behind the 
slogan, “All Philadelphia Against Two Contractors,” referring to 
“Sunny Jim” McNichol and William S. Vare. All the fusion can- 
didates were sponsored by the Washington party. For the top 
position of district attorney they supported George W. Carr. 
Samuel T. Rotan, incumbent since 1905, was the Penrose selection. 
The déclassé Keystoners ran D. Clarence Gibboney, a perennial 
aspirant for office. The Republicans derided the Blankenburg tax 
proposals, said the mayor drove manufacturing from the city, at- 
tacked the importation of experts whom they called “carpet- 
baggers,” and made much of the dismissal of a few Civil War vet- 
erans by the mayor. Rotan won with over 113,000 votes to Carr’s 
86,000, Gibboney trailing with 4,500. Most of the other offices 
went to Republicans. After the count Van Valkenburg impulsively 
strained Blankenburg-Bull Moose lines with an editorial flaying 
the mayor.** 

Again in 1914 the Republicans won, this time in the state elec- 
tions. They sent Penrose back to the United States Senate—his 
first endorsement by the people themselves, now voting directly by 
virtue of the 17th Amendment. The Democrats put up A. Mitchell 
Palmer, congressman from Stroudsburg; and the Bull Moosers, 
Gifford Pinchot. With his opposition divided, Penrose triumphed 
—in Philadelphia he was better than a two-to-one victor over his 
two opponents. For governor the Republicans were successful with 
the Philadelphia educator Martin G. Brumbaugh, a moderate who 


*t Owen Wister, “The Case of the Quaker City,” Outlook, 101 (May 23, 
1912), 162-173. 

** Besides Carr, the fusion ticket was comprised of Samuel F. Scattergood, 
retail grain and feed dealer, for treasurer; Robert S. Bright, lawyer, for 
register of wills; Daniel Wade, inill owner, for receiver of taxes. Wade 
was the only Democrat; the rest were Republican. See Public Ledger, 
September 21, 1913, for biographical sketches and ibid., November 7, 1913, 
as well as North American, November 7, 1913, for election returns. 
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defeated his opponent, Vance McCormick, Democratic reform 
editor from Harrisburg.** 

As the conservatives began to regain ground from 1913 on, 
some of them became aggressive. More and more of the middle- 
of-the-roaders, who had identified themselves with the liberal cause 
when Progressivism was at high tide, moved over to the other side, 
joining the defenders of the status quo. In Philadelphia it was 
the old story of reformers scurrying back to the Republican party 
and to respectable conservatism as soon as the public tired of 
liberal insurgency. 

Ever vulnerable in times of political unrest, the scholar in 
politics was violently opposed by conservative leaders from the 
business community. A case that gained national attention in- 
volved Scott Nearing, a socialist, who was dismissed as instructor 
in the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania for allegedly advocating the redistribution 
of wealth and accusing Joseph Grundy, a trustee, of gaining riches 
through the use of child labor in his Bristol mills. The newly 
created American Association of University Professors investigated 
the case and concluded that the trustees had acted arbitrarily with 
no thought of safeguarding academic freedom. The AAUP report 
noted that the Wharton School alumni had campaigned for three 
years against Nearing and other “radical” professors before they 
persuaded the trustees to act. It was significant that the University 
professors who had helped Director Cooke of the Department of 
Public Works in his investigations of local corporations doing 
business with the city were foremost among the academicians under 
fire. Nearing was never reinstated, though reputedly very popular 
and successful with his students. His was by far the most contro- 
versial case, though there were other incidents involving free 
speech in Philadelphia.** 

* For election returns, Smuil’s Legislative Hand Book and Manual of 
the State of Pennsylvania (Harrisburg, 1915), 737-738. President Wilson, 
in supporting Palmer for the United States Senate, wrote Powell Evans, 
Philadelphia Republican, and developed the argument that the Progessive 
Movement had come to a halt. See reprint of letter in Public Ledger, Oc- 
tober 21, 1914. Bull Mooser William Draper Lewis, dean of the Law School 
of the University of Pennsylvania, withdrew after the primaries in favor 
of McCormick for governor, but neither Palmer nor Pinchot would step 
aside for a fusion candidate for senator. Pinchot’s vigorous campaigning 
laid the ground for his later victories as governor in 1922 and 1930. 


*4“Report of the Committee of Inquiry on the Case of Professor Scott 
Nearing of the University of Pennsylvania,” Bulletin of the American 
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In the field of religion, an Episcopal rector, the Reverend Dr. 
George Chalmers Richmond, was tried in 1915 and again in 1917 
by ecclesiastical courts for being a belligerent liberal, and was un- 
frocked. Richmond from his pulpit had championed Scott Nearing 
and the I.W.W., when that radical union attempted to organize 
the city’s unskilled workers in 1913. All of this was too much for 
Bishop Philip Mercer Rhinelander and prominent lay leaders of 
the church.” Spiritual and political issues were also involved when 
the popular Billy Sunday, Protestant revivalist, came to the city 
in 1915. Professor Nearing accused him of preaching “heavenly 
bliss” to divert attention from “real, pressing worldly injustice.” 
There may indeed have been justification for regarding Sunday as 
an anti-liberal crusader. At least Roger Babson, the business 
statistician, admitted at the time that he was told by a number of 
Philadelphia employers that they had helped finance Sunday so 
that he would lead the workers’ thoughts to God while they forgot 
union grievances. Billy Sunday, they felt, was cheaper than a 
costly strike. The Protestant minister arranging the evangelist’s 
visit to Philadelphia wrote editor Van Valkenburg that lower class 
people, after hearing Sunday, left talking about him instead of 
damning the government and spreading anarchy.*® 

In the wake of Billy Sunday, an English-born Episcopal rector, 
Reverend H. C. Stone, founded a secret order that attracted 
Protestant businessmen. The Stone Men’s League was fraternal 
as well as anti-Catholic. George D. Porter, director of public 
safety for Mayor Blankenburg, was an active member, and some 
noted Philadelphia people were advisers or participants in the or- 
ganization. It was curious to see a number of local liberals consort- 
ing with conservatives in this paramilitary order. The League was 
short-lived and was forgotten when the country went to war, but 
at its height it was believed to have had 100,000 members in 
Philadelphia. On one occasion, Lieutenant General Nelson A. 
Miles, a hero of the Spanish-American War, reviewed the Stone 


vlssociation of University Professors, II (May, 1916), 9-57; Lightner 
Witmer, The Nearing Case (New York, 1915) ; Upton Sinclair, The Goose 
Step (published by the author, 1922), 97-110. 

* Henry Budd, The Richmond Ecclesiastical Trial: The Charge to the 
Triers (Philadelphia, 1917). 

* North American, February 2, 1915; Witmer, Nearing Case, 52; Reverend 
James B. Ely to Edwin A. Van Valkenburg, April 20, 1914, Van Valken- 


burg Papers. 
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Men, who marched past him with clenched right fists. Many 
Stone Men were vocal opponents of “Sunny Jim” MeNichol, 
Catholic leader of center-city Republicans. Whatever ideology 
inspired the Stone Men, they were part of a bigoted current that 
somehow caught up men of differing political persuasions.** 

Liberals and Catholics were by no means the only targets of the 
time. The super-patriots were worried also about the city’s most 
recent immigrants, the so-called hyphenates. Just after the sinking 
of the Lusitania, President Wilson on May 10, 1915, came to 
Philadelphia to address a public reception for thousands of nat- 
uralized citizens. On this occasion he made his famous pacifistic 
statement, “There is such a thing as a man being too proud to 
fight.” The old German-American mayor of the city, Rudolph 
Blankenburg, introduced the President, and the latter affirmed his 
belief in the cosmopolitan sources of American nationality. This 
was the keynote for humanitarian liberals—to assimilate the 
foreigners while stressing their unique contributions to the country. 
Progressives generally took this line as they followed Wilson's 
concept of America sacrificing for the world community.** 

But a conflicting current also set in, one which became the 
theme for the National Conference on Immigration and Amer- 
icanization, held in Philadelphia, January 19-20, 1916. Philan- 
thropic, business, civic, and educational organizations sent del- 
egates to discuss the problems of Americanization, and the leaders 
of the meeting were mostly conservatives. Former President 
Roosevelt was on hand. Though concern was expressed for the 
economic and social plight of immigrants, and some good was ac- 
complished by follow-up committees in various cities, the conferees 
refused to endorse the use of trade and labor unions as agencies 
for assimilation. As John Higham points out in his Strangers in 
the Land, conservative business interests together with 100-per- 
centers eventually captured the Americanization movement, as 
the United States became more deeply involved in the war, and 
as the fear of Russian Bolshevism brought on increased anti- 
liberal activities.°° 

= Press, September 21, 1915; Public Ledger, September 18, 1916. 

* North American, May 11, 1915. 

” John Higham, Strangers in the Land: Patterns of American Nativism, 
1860-1925 (New Brunswick, New Jersey, 1955), 243-263; Edward George 


Hartmann, The Movement to Americanize the Immigrant (New York, 
1948), Chap. 6. 
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With aggressive reaction manifestly popular, the reformers were 
losing ground in an atmosphere that was steadily growing hostile 
to liberal change. The four-year term of the Blankenburg admin- 
istration was coming to a close, and in November, 1915, the voters 
of Philadelphia turned the reformers out of City Hall, restoring 
regular Republican rule. 

For the mayoralty contest Senator Penrose reverted to form 
and picked for his nominee a secondary figure, Thomas B. Smith, 
former postmaster of the city and president of a bail-bonding com- 
jany. (Later, as mayor, Smith lost the confidence of many because 
of the conflict of interest involving his business and his position 
of trust in public life.) Penrose generally ran men of prestige for 
top offices when he was afraid he could not win, but now he was 
showing contempt for the opposition by choosing Smith. The 
miniscule Keystone party, which four years before had sponsored 
Blankenburg, endorsed Smith and disappeared forever as an 
organization.*® The dispirited Democrats were led by their old 
guard; they had never responded to President Wilson’s efforts 
to revive them, though an offshoot of liberals maintained in the 
Democratic Club of Philadelphia a concern for progressivism. 
The party, however, endorsed Gordon Bromley, a machine worker, 
who polled around 4,500 votes in November, a miserable showing. 

Mayor Rudolph Blankenburg declined renomination because of 
his advanced age. When Morris L. Cooke, the outstanding figure 
in the administration, decided not to run for mayor, Blankenburg 
threw his support to George D. Porter, director of public safety. 
As already noted, Porter had been a member of the bigoted Stone 
Men’s League, and this fact hurt the reform cause. Late in Sep- 
tember the men behind Porter activated the new Franklin party, 
feeling it necessary to set up another organization to attract the 
local insurgents who did not care for the old Roosevelt label, the 
Washington party, which was still the vehicle for Bull Moosers. 
The Franklinites pledged themselves to popular rule, fair and open 
bidding, a one-chambered council, and cooperation with the 
Chamber of Commerce in its drive to expand industry and busi- 
ness in Philadelphia.“ The leaders of this party pointed with 
pride to the Blankenburg record and warned against rule by a 


” Public Ledger, September 16, 1915. 
* Press, September 30, 1915. 
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Republican contractor-mayor. (Smith was so represented because 
of his bonding company.) But the independents were not united 
and the Republicans were. Mayor Blankenburg refused to com- 
ment on Porter’s connection with the Stone Men’s League ; Cooke 
was an engineer, not a politician, and took no active part, dis- 
approving Porter’s misalliance with bigots; and Norris as a Cath- 
olic naturally gave no support to Porter. 

As expected, the G.O.P. won the 1915 mayoralty elections, 
Smith carrying 42 of the 48 wards and amassing 168,182 votes. 
Porter lagged well behind with 91,655.** Better administrative 
procedures, economy, open bidding for city contracts, bold munic- 
ipal planning, intercity cooperation against national monopolies— 
these objectives had insufficient appeal to the voters to prevent 
Philadelphia’s return to the Republican machine. 

Smith’s victory was the signal for a wholesale return of in- 
surgents to the Republican fold. Eighty leaders of the Franklin 
party—most of them active for a long time in civic affairs—issued 
a statement in January, 1916, explaining their decision to disband 
the last in a long succession of independent parties. The gist of 
the articles of surrender was that these were old Republicans 
coming back home. “For many years the political conditions in 
Philadelphia have prevented a host of loyal Republicans from act- 
ing with their party in local affairs, and the party has thus been 
deprived of an important element of strength. The issues involved 
in the approaching election call for cooperation and party unity.” 
Rudolph Blankenburg, just retired as reform mayor, did not sign, 
but George D. Porter, his heir-designate who had lost the 
mayoralty race of 1915, was the spokesman for the group. Senator 
Penrose warmly welcomed the former renegades and promised 
municipal reform under Republican leadership.** In 1916 the Bull 
Moosers of Philadelphia joined in disbanding the state-wide Wash- 
ington party and most of them followed their national leader, 
Theodore Roosevelt, back into the Republican party. For Phila- 
delphia, it was the end of a political chapter. 





** Manual of Councils (Philadelphia, 1916), 301-337. 

“ Public Ledger, January 24, 1916. Owen J. Roberts was one of the 
eighty to rejoin Penrose. Most of the Franklin party leaders who brought 
local insurgency to an end in Philadelphia belonged to the managerial or 
professional class; of 63 listed in the 1916 city directory all but 9 be- 
longed to these upper echelons (85.7 per cent), while the remainder were 
white collar or manual workers. 
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Insurgency had failed mainly because the city was predominantly 
Republican. When it was clear that the Blankenburg administra- 
tion was blocked by the Republican city councils, mild liberals be- 
came tired of insurgent reform and decided to let the G.O.P. run 
the city. Bull Moosers, more interested in Teddy Roosevelt's 
career than in the local picture, did not cooperate too well with 
the Blankenburg administration. Republicans who had been inde- 
pendent in local matters only were swayed by the tariff issue and 
hy their mistrust of President Wilson’s Democratic regime, with 
its southern-western orientation. ‘The war contributed to the drive 
towards conservative conformity and to the decrease in the pop- 
ularity of continuing reform. Politically, the return of the insurgents 
to the G.O.P. was a tribute to the patient skill of Senator Penrose, 
a masterful leader. 

But the eclipse of independent reform in Philadelphia should 
not detract from the record of Mayor Blankenburg and his dedi- 
cated officials. Theirs was a solid achievement for the times, even 
though the city’s return to the machine nullified many of their 
efforts. In the annals of municipal administration, 1912-1916 were 
four bright years for Philadelphia. 


LIFE IN BUCKS COUNTY IN 1722/23 
Epitep By Harotp B. HANcocK* 


OMETIMES letters written by immigrants are very revealing 

concerning their new homeland. Such a letter was written in 

1722/23 by Ambrose Barcroft, a resident of Solebury in Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania, to his father in England. 

Barcroft was born at Noyna in Yorkshire in 1681. At the age 
of twenty-one, he had married Mary Washman or Walshman of 
Whalley, but she had died in 1705, leaving two sons, William and 
Ambrose. By 1711 the Yorkshireman had moved to Deptford in 
Kent.’ 

“Having a designe to goe Beyond the Sea,” he granted a power 
of attorney to his father and sister on September 21, 1720. Prob- 
ably he settled first in Maryland, as a Pennsylvania deed of 1723 
referred to the sale of land near Solebury to “Ambrose Barcroft 
of Talbot County in the Province of Maryland, gentleman.” In 
1722 he was appointed a Justice of Peace for Bucks County. After 
his arrival in America he married a second wife whose first name 
was Elizabeth, and by her he had a son named John. While he was 
crossing a branch of the Delaware River thirty miles north of his 
home on horseback on December 24, 1724, with his son Ambrose 
as a companion, his horse stumbled, and he was thrown off and 
drowned. Presumably he had been in America less than five years 
at the time of his death. 

Barcroft’s letter to his father back in England in 1722/23 
described the problems faced by a farmer on the American frontier 
in the eighteenth century. From morning to night, Barcroft wrote, 
he was busy clearing land, planting crops, and constructing a 
home or supervising the labor of others to perform these arduous 

*Mr. Hancock is chairman of the Social Studies Division at Otterbein 
College in Westerville, Ohio. A grant from the American Philosophical 
Society made it possible for him to spend a sabbatical year in 1958-59 in 
England. While engaged in research he discovered this letter. 

* Lancashire Record Office Report for 1957 (Preston, England), 19; 


Emma Ten Broeck Runk, Barcroft Family Records (Philadelphia, 1910), 
155-157. 


* Lancashire Record Office Report for 1957, 19; Runk, Barcroft Family 
Records, 158-159. 
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tasks for him. Except for a few items, his cattle, crops, and timber 
soon made him self-sufficient. A trifle wistfully, perhaps, he noted 
that some were garnering riches more easily than himself from a 
mine of yellow ore in the vicinity and from a copper mine in 
West Jersey. He reported that labor was expensive and that serv- 
ants were hard to control. With more capital than most immigrants, 
he was concerned with sending tobacco from Maryland overseas 
to complete a trading venture for some English friends, also 
about a draft for £70 that he had drawn upon an English firm. 
From this letter readers will find out how one settler met and 

successfully solved the problems of frontier life in Pennsylvania in 
the early part of the eighteenth century—until unexpected tragedy 
struck. 

Soleburry Mar. the Ist 

1722/23 


* * * 


Hond. Father*® 


My buying the whole Tract of 450 acres oblig’d me to 
pay a greater Sum then I were to do by the first Con- 
tract, besides the Charge of mentaining a family where 
every thing is to be bought, the building a house, and buy- 
ing all sorts of Househould and husbandry goods, which 
are here very dear. For Instance Pewther is 2s. p. lb. and 
Kettles 3s. If you let work by the great, you will always 
find victuals because there is no convenient Boarding 
near. A labouring man has 1s.8d. per day in the Winter 
and 2s. in the Summer; a Carpenter, Joyner or Mason 
has 2s.6d. and 3s.6d. per day and meals. As we have no 
market nearer then Philadelphia, we are oblig’d to lay 
in our year’s provision at the fall of the year. I have laid 
in a good quantity of beef and Pork at 2d. per lb. (which 
is usually double that price in the Spring and Summer) 
which togather with my stock of live Hogs, of which | 
have above a score of one sort and other has cost me 
about £17. I hope hereafter to have no occasion to buy 
any Pork nor no other provisions, till the next fall, ex- 
cept a little venison of the Indians, of which I can have 
a Quarter for %4 of a lb. of Gun Powther, but that is 
not to be depended upon. 

I sow’d two acres of wheat last fall, & I hope to sow 
10 or 12 acres of Corn in the Spring, that I may reason- 


*Barcroft Collections, DDB/61/20, Lancashire Record Office, Preston, 
England. This letter was photographed for the writer. A portion of it was 
printed in the Lancashire Record Office Report for 1957, 19-23. A lengthy 
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ably expect to subsist with little buying in a short time. 
Cattle and horses, I think, are much the same price as 
ted with you. I have eleven of both sorts. I could summer 
la what I pleas’d, and they will be very fat at the fall, but 
in if they are not bred in the neighbourhood they are apt to 
stray the first Summer. I have had a great deal of trouble 
rideing after ‘um, which I hope is now over, but I have 
lost none. 

eas We have a tract of land about 2 miles off, where few 
Iso trees grow; we can mow there what hey we please. I got 
ie some hey there last Summer, and that, with one acre and 
a half of Oats and as much Indian Corn, is the fother I 
: have had for my Cattle, I hope I shall not be scarse, for 
In I think one beast with you eats as much as three here. 
ady I had 4 servants. The woman I sold, she were not 
5 worth keeping. One run away, I have heard of him in 
Maryland, but I am afraid he'll get to England, that I 
shall not catch him; two I have still. I have been in an 
humour to sell one of them the next Summer (for there 
is no danger of his running in the winter). He is a good 
hand and can be a good Servant, that if I were sure he 
would stay with me, I would not part with him on any 
account, but being a convict for 7 years I am afraid he'll 
run.* 

I am now about the building of a Barn of 4 Bay. It 
would cost me near £30 to let out, but the man I Just 
mention’d is something of a Carpenter, and I think with 
the assistance of a good workman a few days at the Set- 
ting up the frame, he’ll do the work. The Clapboard and 
Shingle I have bespoke and is already pay’d with goods 
that I have sold. 

*Tis very well that Lambert is come with Ambrose; 
his trade will do well here and you may see that I want 
hands. You may agree with any servant you send to have 
such wages by the year as they have with you, for I think 
it will do no more here than buy ’um Cloths, but they 
must always be Indentur’d at Leverpool; any able hands 
will do, but trades are the best. 

‘: » & 
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The House I have built is near 9 yards long and 6 


wide within. The walls of oke trees of about 12 inchis 


introductory paragraph about a financial arrangement with his sister and a 
brief paragraph at a later place on the same matter have been omitted. For 
clarity’s sake, additional punctuation has been inserted, and the paragraphing 
has been revised. j . 
ton, *The name of the runaway servant was Thomas Rolfe; see the American 
was Mercury, September 14, 1722. This advertisement was reprinted in Runk, 
sthy Barcroft Family Records, 158. 
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Diamiter, laid one upon another and one let into another 
at the four Corners, and the Seams fill’d with morter. 
Tis cover’d with Shingle which with a little repair will 
last 20 years and is a handsome Dry Roof. Tho’ such a 
house be not the handsomest ’tis very warm, and that is 
enough for the present. Tho’ we recon the Timber noth- 
ing, the Expence is considerable in day wages as above 
and in Nails at 10d. per lb. and other necessarys, and it 
is impossible for new hands to do such work. 

The goods that I brought from England I laid out in 
Maryland for Tobacco, which cost me 7s. per 100 lbs. 
sterling. It will waste in the carriage. When I came 
hither I laid a great deal of it out there in Servants and 
what goods I wanted. I order’d my attorney there to 
consign about 90 hundred (at 100 lbs. to the Hundred, 
for that is the weight in Maryland) to Mr. Seel of Lever- 
pool for the use of those people that sent goods with me, 
but the Crop falling Short, there could be no more then 
35 hundred be got in, which I hope Mr. Seel had ree’d. 
I hope to be in Maryland in a short time to order about 
getting in the rest. If the whole quantity had gone, it 
would have been the full to those people that sent goods ; 
but to what I made of the Goods which I brought from 
England I cannot answer, for that is decided by the mar- 
kets in England, which I believe were low about a year 
agoe. 

The part of the Countery where I am settled I think 
resembles Craven, and for what I can perceive is every 
wit as healthy. The new hands that I brought with me has 
never ail’d any thing, that for any thing I see one may 
settle here without any Seasoning. The tract that I have 
is mostly ascending, but no where so steap but you may 
Plough with Ease, and in some places 20 or 30 acres 
of a flat. I think there is at least 300 acres of land that 
will bear wheat and is as good as any in the County, 
except some small tracts by the river. We have a small 
run by the house where there is 3 or 4+ acres of swamp 
land, which I am makeing into medow;; there are 4 or five 
more runs in the Ground and a great many Springs that 
were not dry all the last Summer, tho’ it were the dryest 
that [it] has been for many years, that there scarce can 
be a tract of this Bigness better water’d. All the Adjacent 
countery is Hilly, some Hills as big as Noyna, and about 
the river (which is about 2 miles off) a great many Rocks 
and Preceipie; higher up about 30 miles there are great 
mountains which I have not yet seen. 

A great many people have been digging last Summer 
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for mines, but few have got any thing but promesing 
signs. Few have gone deeper then 8 or 10 yards, and I be- 
lieve they generally want both ability and Skill. Here is 
a mine about 3 miles off, where the light of some Vains 
of yellow oar or stone. They have run mettle from it 
which they say is Gold and that it stands the Proof of 
the touch Stone and aqua fortis. The owner denys that 
it is of any value, but has been carefull to carry away 
every scrap of the oare. What it is, time will show. Here 
is great plenty of Iron Stone and certainly great signs 
of other mettle.° 

Mr. Schylor’s mine in West Jarsey is said to be the 
richest Copper Mine that ever was known, considering 
all its circumstances. It was found at about 10 foot deep, 
but it Dibbs [?] that they are now betwixt 30 & 40 
foot. They are troubl’d with no water. The body of oar 
is about 11 yards Broad, and Betwixt 20 & 24 Inches 
thick. 4 Ibs. of oar runs 3 Ibs. of Copper, and it is within 
three quarters of a mile of a navigable Creek. It had cer- 
tainly been opened before, for they found some frames 
of wood in it, and they say that the last year there were 
found a Dutch Manuscript at Albany that describ’d this 
mine and another at some miles Distance, which I have 
yet heard nothing of. The Dutch say (there are a great 
numbers of ‘um a few miles off in West Jarsey) that 
there were some of the oar sent to Holland and that the 
ship miscarri’d, and before another return could be made 
they had lost the Countery.® 

I hope you have a perticular Account of what you sent 
Bro. Will before this. I writ to him the 5th of last June 
which he rec’d. I writ in that, that a Letter which I had 
rec'd. from my Str. mention’d some Linnen that you had 
sent him. In a Letter I rec’d from him some weeks agoe 
he says he rec’d. the Linnen you sent, but mentions no 
perticulers. He writ to you sometime agoe by a Vessel 
that foundred off Bermuda and would write again by 
the first opportunity. He is Clerk of the Court at new 
London in Colliton County. He says he hopes the place 
will do well. I am acquainted with some Clerks of Courts 


* This mine of yellow ore may have been the Solebury copper mine, which 
was rediscovered in 1854. When it was pumped out ten years later, drills 
and tools estimated to have been used two hundred years earlier were dis- 
covered. See John S. Bailey, “The Solebury Copper Mine,” A Collection of 
Papers Read before the Bucks County Historical Society, I, 6-13. 

*This copper mine was discovered by a Negro slave on the plantation of 
John Schuyler prior to 1719. Today its ruins may be seen near North Arling- 
ton, New Jersey. See New Jersey: A Guide to Its Present and Past (New 
York, 1939), 542. 
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in Maryland that have good places, but I question whether 
his place be so good because the Court was but settled 
the last year.’ 

Here is one Pickles here (I think John) who says he is 
son to Michel of the Coit and serv’d an apprenticeship 
to a Tanner ; he is now a Currier in Philadelphia. If it be 
he that Hen. Brigg wants, let him draw three Bills upon 
him (in the nature of myne to me, and send one in a 
letter to me, if I receive the money (which I presume is 
not much) I shall return it to him. Let him Direct the 
Bill to him in Black Horse Ally, Philadelphia. Let him 
also send a letter of advice to him so directed. 

There has no ship arriv’d at Philadelphia from Lever- 
pool since I came hither, but I now expect to hear of 
Ambrose (if not directly, by way of Maryland) every 
day. 

In a Letter from Maryland I writ that I thereby quit 
my Feofeeship of Knowles’s house to you or any other 
sufficient person that would please to accept it, and that 
when it pleas’d God, I should arrive in England, I would 
Sign any deed or Instrument to that purpose which f 
hereby again repeat, and I do not Know how to do it 
otherwise. 

We have had a very mild winter and no snow that lyen 
one day, that the River has not been frose this winter. 
I thank God I am very well. I hope you are all so. My 
service to all friends, my Duty to my mother, my Blessing 
to Will and my love to my Brothers and Sister. I am 
your most Dutifull and Most Obedient Son. 

Amb. Barcroft. 


* William Barcroft was the fourth son of Thomas Barcroft and a brother 
of Ambrose Barcroft. The father mentioned in a will which was drawn up 
in 1728 that William Barcroft was then residing in Nansemond County, 
Virginia, with Mr. Christopher Jackson. See Runk, Barcroft Family Records, 
138, 143. 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 


By S. W. HiccGinsoTHAM 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies at its annual 
meeting held at Pennsylvania State University on June 22 heard 
a panel discussion on Pennsylvania’s celebration of the Civil War 
Centennial during the afternoon session. Adjutant General An- 
thony J. Drexel Biddle presided over the panel which included 
S. W. Higginbotham of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission, Frederic S. Klein of Franklin and Marshall College, 
Daniel R. Porter of the Historical Society of York County, and 
Richmond D. Williams of the American Association for State and 
Local History. At the dinner that evening Dean Roy F. Nichols 
of the University of Pennsylvania spoke on “What Great Things 
Together We Have Wrought.” At the business meeting the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Stanton Belfour, president ; Samuel C. 
Slaymaker, first vice president; Mrs. Frances Strong Helman, 
second vice president; Edwin A. Glover, third vice president ; 
Philip S. Klein, fourth vice president; S. K. Stevens, executive 
secretary; S. W. Higginbotham, assistant executive secretary ; 
Merle H. Deardorff, treasurer; and Mrs. Edward J. Coffey, Jr., 
assistant treasurer. R. N. Williams, 2nd, and W. Fred Kinsey, 
III, were elected members of the Executive Committee. 


The Theodore Burr Covered Bridge Society, which was organ- 
ized in May, 1959, and incorporated in November of the same 
year, has been able to furnish much assistance to historical so- 
cieties and local organizations interested in preserving covered 
bridges in their counties. Among other groups, the Historical 


Society of Perry County has acquired one covered bridge from 
the county commissioners and has applied for another. Their 
efforts were guided and seconded by the Theodore Burr Covered 
Bridge Society. 
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Mrs. Vera H. Wagner, president of the Society, writes that any 
historical society interested in obtaining a covered bridge which 
is to be abandoned by the Department of Highways must first 
appeal to the county commissioners or to the township super- 
visors to write a letter to the Secretary of Highways offering to 
accept the bridge when it is abandoned. Secretary Park Martin 
has agreed to co-operate where at all possible, but the request must 
come from local officials, who can then turn it over to any in- 
terested society or civic group. It cannot be turned over directly 
to private groups by the Highway Department. 

The covered bridge society has been instrumental in helping 
local organizations in Adams, Bucks, Chester, Columbia, Cumber- 
land, Greene, Lancaster, Northampton, Snyder, Somerset, and 
York counties in their efforts to prevent the destruction of cov- 
ered bridges. In Somerset County, the joint efforts of the his- 
torical society and the covered bridge society resulted in the rout- 
ing of the road so as to eliminate the necessity of destroying the 
Barronvale covered bridge across Laurel Hill Creek. 

Mrs. Wagner points out that the Theodore Burr Covered Bridge 
Society has only about two hundred members at the present time, 
and it needs more if it is to continue its work. Those interested in 
membership should write to Mrs. Wagner in care of the Society at 
235 Boas Street, Harrisburg. Dues are three dollars for indi- 
viduals, five dollars for couples, and one dollar for junior mem- 
bers under eighteen. 


Members of the Adams County Historical Society paid a visit 
to the Historical Society of York County on June 2, 1960. 


The annual meeting of the Armstrong Trail Society was held on 
September 10 at Alexander’s Restaurant in Kittanning, which is 
believed to stand on the site of Captain Jacobs’ cabin at the time 
of the Armstrong expedition in 1756. The Society hopes to begin 
marking the trail from the Cambria-Indiana county line to the 
village of Penn Run this fall. 


The Historical Society of Berks County held its annual open 
house tour on September 17. A total of twelve homes was 
visited in a circuit that went from Reading to near Bernville to 
Wernersville and Shillington back to Reading. 
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The Blair County Historical Society is refurbishing two of its 
display rooms in the basement of the Baker Mansion in Altoona. 
One room will house a display of domestic and industrial electric 
lighting equipment from 1875 to 1940. The other, which has been 
devoted to handbills and objects relating to the history of trans- 
portation, will be redone so that the Portage Railroad models will 
be better mounted and lighted. 


Seventy-one members of the Bucks County Historical Society 
and guests made a tour by barge of the Delaware Division Canal 
from New Hope to Center Bridge on July 10. Remarks on the 
history of the canal and points of interest along the way were pro- 
vided by Colonel John Richardson and George M. Hart. A barbe- 
cued chicken supper was served at the picnic area, and music was 
provided for singing on the return trip. 

The Society has gone into a very active program for improving 
its museum. The Mercer Museum Associates has been organized, 
a volunteer group of helpers to the staff of the museum and library. 
Though just begun the group has already been invaluable in assum- 
ing much routine work and in providing a welcome for the in- 
creasing number of visitors. The staff has recently begun a long- 
range program to improve and interpret the museum exhibits. 
Renovations of the exhibits in the South Tower has already begun. 
The first project is the display on the development of the draft 
stove in America. Improvements now being made have been made 
possible through donations by visitors. 


At its meeting on May 31 the Cambria County Historical 
Society heard a talk by John W. Hall on the Johnstown flood 
of 1889. The Society is attempting to improve and acquire title 
to the site of the South Fork Dam and expects to participate in 
the commemoration of the 75th anniversary of the flood in 1964. 
Officers were chosen for the following year. Among those re- 
elected were: Robert F. Pruner, president; Mrs. F. K. Shields, 
first vice president; J. Philip Walters, second vice president; 
James T. Sheep, secretary; and Ernest Apel, treasurer. John V. 
Hammond was elected third vice president and Miss Edna Lehman 
curator, 
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The Catholic Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania held 
its twentieth annual meeting on May 27. The speaker was the 
Reverend Bernard McAvoy, C.S.C., of Notre Dame University. 


On July 16 the Chester County Historical Society made its 
annual summer pilgrimage, visiting the Caleb Pusey house at Up- 
land, the 1724 courthouse at Chester, and Fort Mifflin under the 
guidance of G. Edwin Brumbaugh and Walter Palmer. A picnic 
dinner was held on the grounds of the Elwyn Training School. 


At the annual meeting of the Crawford County Historical 
Society on June 2, Miss Sara L. Miller resigned as secretary and 
was elected honorary secretary. Other officers chosen were: James 
R. Shryock, president ; Frederick F. Seely, vice president ; Beatrice 
B. Cotton, secretary ; and Robert R. Philp, treasurer. 


The Historical Society of Dauphin County at its June 20 meet- 
ing heard an illustrated talk on “Pewter in America” by Eric de 
Jonge, curator of American arts and crafts of the Pennsylvania 
State Museum. This was the occasion of the Society’s annual 
strawberry night. 


The Spring, 1960, issue (Vol. III, No. 1) of the Reporter of 
the Historical Society of the Evangelical and Reformed Church 
carries an “Outline of the History of the Historical Society of 
the Evangelical and Reformed Church” by Charles D. Spotts, 
treasurer of the Society and professor of religion at Franklin and 
Marshall College. He is preparing a detailed history of the Society 
for the 1963 centennial observance of its founding. 


The Greene County Historical Society is conducting a campaign 
for increased membership. In addition to the regular membership 
at one dollar per year, the Society now has subscribing, con- 
tributing, and patron memberships at five, ten, and twenty-five 
dollars, respectively. 


The Hamilton Library and Historical Association of Cumber- 
land County held its annual tour and dinner on August 3. The 
tour covered the Walnut Bottom Road from Carlisle to Shippens- 
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burg, with stops at old mansions and taverns and at the first 
Cumberland County courthouse at Shippensburg. A summary of 
the history of the area was given by the Honorable John A. 
Smith at Centerville. 


The Independence Hall Association held a meeting on june 21 
in Philadelphia at the hall of the American Philosophical Society. 
Members heard reports on the progress of the historical park and 
mall and on the associated projects relating to Christ Church, St. 
George’s Methodist Church, St. Joseph’s Roman Catholic Church, 
Old Swedes’ Church, and the subordinate mall running south 
from Walnut Street. 


The eleventh annual tour of the Historical and Genealogical 
Society of Indiana County was held on June 25. Members of the 
Society stopped at Johnstown, the Springs Historical Society, 
Penn Alps at Grantsville, Maryland, the Addison tollhouse on the 
Cumberland Road, Fort Necessity, Ohiopyle, Ligonier, and thence 
back to Indiana. The August 10 meeting heard an illustrated talk 
on Saltsburg by Mrs. Thomas Hadden. Society membership in 


August had reached 588, an increase of 36 above the highest 
total in 1959. 


The Harrisburg Keystonians made a tour to the Juniata Valley 
on June 25. The route included stops at Book’s Indian Mound, 
Academia, Lewistown, Greenwood Furnace, Belleville, Hope Fur- 
nace, and the site of Fort Granville. Lunch was eaten at Lewis- 
town and dinner at Thompsontown. 


The King of Prussia Historical Society held its annual meet- 
ing and election of officers at the Old Roberts School on Septem- 
ber 16. The speaker was Harold Peterson of the National Park 
Service, who spoke on “Our Alcoholic Ancestors.” 


The Spring, 1960, issue (Vol. LXIV, No. 2) of the Lancaster 
County Historical Society Journal is devoted exclusively to an 
article by Negley K. Teeters on “Public Executions in Pennsyl- 
vania, 1682 to 1834.” This includes a list of persons executed and 
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of delays, pardons, and reprieves granted to those under sentence 
of death. 


The Lebanon County Historical Society has recently micro- 
filmed the Lebanon Courier from December 12, 1838, to September 
15, 1841, and from December 29, 1844, to December 30, 1846. 
All the Society’s newspapers from February 3, 1859, to April 3, 
1889, are microfilmed. 


At the annual meeting of the Mercer County Historical Society 
on July 15 the speaker was Joseph E. Eckles, who gave a talk 
on “The House Amish.” ‘ 

The Fall, 1959, issue (Vol. XII, No. 1) of the Bulletin of the 
Historical Society of Montgomery County is devoted to the first 
installment of Edward W. Hocker’s Montgomery County History, 
a reprinting of the September 11, 1959, commemorative edition 
of the Norristown Times Herald. Three additional numbers will 
carry installments of this history. 


The New Hope Historical Society opened its headquarters 
building, the Benjamin Parry Barn, on June 25. The building will 
be open from 1:00 to 5:00 p.m. daily except Mondays. The Society 
has recently published This Is New Hope by Justin Herman, 
copies of which may be obtained for $2.50. 


The Old York Road Historical Society has recently issued a 
Digest of Papers and Other Material Published by the Old York 
Road Historical Society, Volume I-XX inclusive (1937-1958), 
which can be purchased at a dollar a copy. It has also published 
Volume XXI of its Bulletin. 


The Pennsylvania Folklore Society held its annual meeting in 
Harrisburg on June 4. Among the new officers elected were Mrs. 
Charles C. Elmers, president; and Charles E. G. Lloyd, executive 
vice president. New directors of the Society are Phil R. Jack, 
George Korson, Jack M. McDonald, Dr. Maurice Mook, and Mrs. 
Henry Shoemaker. George Swetnam has been appointed editor 
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of the Keystone Folklore Quarterly. The fall meeting will be held 
in Philadelphia on October 29. 


The Pennsylvania German Folklore Society held its silver anni- 
versary meeting at Emmaus Moravian Church on May 14, 1960. 
J. Stewart Heilman was elected president to succeed Dr. Arthur 
1). Graeff. The Society is publishing this fall a volume on Fraktur 
or Illuminated Manuscripts of the Pennsylvania Germans. 


The Pennsylvania German Society has recently issued a list of 
its publications from 1891 to 1960. Volume 59, which is now in 
press, is George Korson’s Pennsylvania Germans in the Anthra- 
cite Industry. 


The speaker at the May meeting of the Historical Society of 
Perry County was the Reverend LeRoy Dietrich, who spoke on 
“The Palatine Migration to New York.” On August 24 the Society 
held its pilgrimage to historic spots in the county and its annual 
picnic. 


The Shippensburg Historical Society held a basket picnic on 
July 28. 


The Snyder County Historical Society on July 20 made a pil- 
erimage to old Tuscarora Academy, the Indian burial grounds, 
and Port Royal Academy. A picnic dinner was a part of the 


day’s activities. 


The members of the Warren County Historical Society made a 
tour on June 5 to the Irvine-Biddle estate at Buckaloons, which 
has been given to the government as a forestry demonstration 
center. 


The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania held its seven- 
teenth annual summer tour on July 16. This consisted of a boat 
trip on the Chaperon down the Ohio. Some 257 attended and heard 
comments on historic spots along the river by Captain Fred Way, 
Jr., and Dr. Lawrence Thurman, curator of Old Economy. 
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James E. Pugh of Kingston served as acting director of the 
Wyoming Historical and Geological Society during the past sum- 
mer. No permanent director has yet been selected to replace Dr. 
Richmond D. Williams, who resigned last spring. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Ruth L. Higgins, dean of the College and chairman of the De- 
partment of History and Government at Beaver College, retired 
on August 31. Her successor as chairman of the department is 
Dr. Marvin L. Edwards. Joseph A. Peters, who has served on a 
part-time basis, has been appointed assistant professor in the de- 
partment. 


Dr. David John Lu has been appointed assistant professor of 
history at Bucknell to succeed Dr. Samuel C. Chu, who has joined 
the faculty of the University of Pittsburgh. Dr. Lu will be in 
charge of the Bucknell program of Non-Western Studies. The 
Bucknell University Press has reprinted On the Arkansas Route 
to California: The Journal of Robert B. Green of Lewisburg, 
Pennsylvania, edited by J. Orin Oliphant, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of History at Bucknell. The volume was first published in 
1955. 


Paul L. Ward, head of the History Department at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, resigned in July to accept the presidency 
of Sarah Lawrence College at Bronxville, New York. Norman H. 
Dawes, associate professor in the department, who has been in 
India on a Fulbright appointment, has accepted an assignment to 
write a book on the work of the United States Educational Foun- 
dation in Indian during the past ten years. He will be on leave an 
additional half-year for this purpose. 

The Fund for the Advancement of Education has made a grant 
of $52,500 to the Departments of English and History for assist- 
ing seventeen selected high schools in Allegheny County establish 
advanced placement courses in these two subjects. This extends a 
similar program during 1959-1960 in four Pittsburgh schools. 


John Sullivan, a member of the history staff of Chestnut Hill 
College, spent the summer in research in London and Paris. 
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Herbert Wing, Jr., chairman of the Department of History at 
Dickinson College, retired as of June 30. C. Flint Kellogg has 
been appointed acting chairman for 1960-1961. Dr. Kellogg was 
awarded the honorary degree of Doctor of Humane Letters at the 
centennial commencement of Bard College on July 25. John C. 
Pflaum has returned to teaching after a year of refresher leave 
spent in travel in the Far East, Russia, and coastal regions of 
Africa, 


Stanley Wasson has joined the social science faculty of the 
Drexel Institute of Technology as associate professor. He was 
formerly with the faculty of Case Institute of Technology. 


Duquesne University has announced the appointment of William 
G. Storey as new chairman of the Department of History. James 
G. Lydon and Leonard Swidler have recently been added to the 
history faculty. Donald M. Lowe has received a grant from the 
Baltimore Scholarship Fund to do research in Soviet libraries on 
Russo-Chinese relations. 


Elizabethtown College has promoted Henry Hood, Jr., to asso- 
ciate professor of history. Dr. Hood spent the past summer in 
research in England on seventeenth-century English history. Ben 
B. Hess, a doctoral candidate at the University of Pennsylvania, 
has been appointed instructor in history. 


A Gettysburg College Civil War Institute has recently been 
established. The director is John H. Knickerbocker, formerly 
librarian of the College. 


Luther A. Mueller has been appointed associate professor of 
history at Grove City College. He replaces G. K. Eggleston, who 
retired after thirty-one years of teaching at the College. 


Professor Rocco J. Tresolini and Willard Ross Yates of Lehigh 
University were on the program of the American Political Science 
Association meeting in New York September 8-10, 1960. Professor 
Tresolini was on a panel discussing “Federal Protection of Civil 
Rights,” and Professor Yates on panels dealing with “The Local 
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Party in Relation to the Responsible Party System” and with 
“Teaching the Introductory Course in Political Science.” 


Robert H. Johnston, chairman of the Art Department of Lock 
Haven State College, recently completed an archaeological exca- 
vation and study of the Great Island in the Susquehanna West 
Branch near Lock Haven. It was published in the Lock Haven 
Bulletin, Series 1, No. 2. Entitled “The Aborigines of Cawich- 
nowane,” it is to be reprinted in the Pennsylvania Archaeologist. 


Several members of the history faculty of the University of 
Pennsylvania were delegates to the Eleventh International Con- 
gress of Historical Sciences in Stockholm, August 21-28. Thomas 
C. Cochran attended as a delegate of the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association and as president of the Economic History 
Association, Arthur P. Whitaker as one of the two delegates of 
the American Historical Association, Richard H. Shryock to 
present a paper on “Relations between European and American 
Medicine during the Nineteenth Century,” and Jeannette P. 
Nichols as a delegate from the University. Professor Nichols was 
also a representative of the University at the International Con- 
gress of the History of the Discoveries at Lisbon, where she gave 
a paper on “Evolution of Worldwide Problems of International 
Investment in the Twentieth Century.” She likewise attended the 
First International Conference in Economic History at Stockholm 
as a delegate. 


Samuel P. Hays has been appointed chairman of the Depart- 
ment of History at the University of Pittsburgh. Coming to the 
University from the faculty of the State University of Iowa, 
Professor Hays is author of The Response of Industrialism, 188 5- 
1914 (1957) and Conservation and the Gospel of Efficiency: The 
Progressive Conservation Movement, 1890-1920 (1959). His 
special field of interest is American industrial history. 

James A. Kehl, associate professor of history, has been name: 
assistant dean of the Division of Social Sciences. Harry R. Beck 
has been appointed administrative assistant of the Department of 
History. 
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Dr. Hoh-cheung Mui of the Department of History and Mrs. 
Mui of the Department of Sociology at Wilkes College spent the 
summer in England so as to continue their research on English 
tea-drinking habits. Paul Hehn of the History Department at- 
tended a conference at Thiel College in July on the Middle East. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 
Joseph P. Zaccano, a doctoral candidate at the University of 
Pittsburgh, has joined the staff of the Pennsylvania Historical 
and Museum Commission as an assistant historian. 


Christ Church (Old Swedes) at Swedesburg celebrated its 
200th anniversary on June 25, 1960. 


The Zeller Family Association held its fortieth annual reunion 
on June 19 at Tulpehocken’s Trinity United Church of Christ. 
This also marked the 250th anniversary of the arrival of the 
Zeller family in America. 


Gettysburg College will hold its fourth annual Civil War Con- 
ference on November 17-19. The program director will be Norman 
A. Graebner of the University of Illinois, and the conference will 
center its attention on “Politics in a Dividing Nation, 1860.” 
Among the lecturers are Donald F. Fehrenbacher of Stanford 
University, Robert M. Johannsen of the University of Illinois, 
Avery Craven of the University of Chicago, and Kenneth M. 
Stampp of the University of California. 

The Louisiana State University Press has recently published 
five of the papers presented at the second conference held in 1958. 
Edited by David Donald under the title of Why the North Won 
the Civil War, it includes papers by Richard N. Current, T. Harry 
Williams, Norman A. Graebner, David M. Potter, and Professor 
Donald. 
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EpitED By NORMAN B. WILKINSON 


David Lloyd, Colonial Lawmaker. By Roy N. Lokken. (Seattle: University 
of Washington Press, 1959. Pp. 305. $5.00.) 


David Lloyd, every inch the Welshman that his name proclaims him to be, 
migrated to Pennsylvania in 1686, entrusted with the task of upholding the 
interests of the Proprietor. However, his shrewd mind quickly discerned the 
cleavage which was taking place between the interests of Penn and the in- 
terests of the inhabitants of the colony, or at least between what they 
respectively presumed to be such. It was at the time of the short-lived ad- 
ministration of John Blackwell that Lloyd deserted the propfietary cause. 
The half-hearted and disingenuous support which Penn was giving to Black- 
well may well have made a prudent man doubt whether it was profitable to 
serve such a master. At all events Lloyd became a leader, and for most of 
his life the leader, of the anti-proprietary faction. His bickerings, and his 
unscrupulous tactics as a controversialist, constitute an all too sorry story, 
but his influence upon the constitutional evolution of the colony was un- 
questionably great. 

Lloyd was in the forefront of the fight to win legislative initiative for the 
assembly ; he played the principal part in securing from Penn the Charter of 
Liberties of 1701, and in subsequently interpreting it, obviously contrary to 
the proprietor’s intent, so as to give Pennsylvania a unicameral assembly and 
make her the nearest approach to a corporate colony to be found anywhere 
outside of New England. His influence on Pennsylvania’s legislative develop- 
ment, exercised largely through his tenure of the office of Speaker, is 
paralleled by that which he exercised upon her legal development as Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court. The impact of Lloyd’s keen mind, strong 
convictions, and powerful personality upon the plastic institutions of an infant 
commonwealth was profound and permanent. 

The present reviewer has found the appraisal of this study no easy task. 
Obviously, it has merit. The author has delved diligently into the sources of 
information available for the career of David Lloyd, and historians will 
henceforth be much better informed within this area. Those who have 
hitherto received their impressions of Lloyd from the outraged strictures of 
William Penn and James Logan will be afforded the opportunity for a 
measure of reappraisal. That Dr. Lokken has been handicapped in presenting 
a well-rounded picture of his subject by a lack of personal and family 
papers is a matter for sympathy, not for censure. It would seem however, 
that he might have gone considerably further in the re-creation of his subject 
within the limitations of the materials available to him. Time and time again 
the story seems to call for an explanation of the motives which impelled 
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Lloyd to take a particular course of action, but such explanation is apt to 
be quite inadequate, or entirely lacking. But whatever Lloyd’s motives may 
have been, one is here afforded a much fuller and clearer picture of his very 
considerable influence upon the constitutional development of Pennsylvania 
than has hitherto appeared in print. 

Although the author has in general been careful with his facts, factual 
misstatements are to be found, and these extend to the “background” material 
as well. For example, the statement on page 76 that the Board of Trade had 
been created by the Navigation Act of 1696 is an error. The quality of the 
exposition varies. In places the account flows along quite well, in others it 
drags. At times it is marred by an injudicious choice of words. In general, 
it gives the impression of improving as it proceeds, as if the author were 
warming up to the task, which suggests that a reworking of the earlier 
sections might have been salutary. All in all, one is left wondering whether 
the principal difficulty with this study may not be that it was rushed to press 
too soon, a not uncommon fate of doctoral dissertations. If more time had 
been taken for revision, and perchance for the mellowing of the topic in 
the author’s mind, we might have a more valuable study of a subject which 
certainly merited the detailed attention which has here been accorded it. 


University of Pennsylvania LreontpAs Dopson 


Early Maps of the Ohio Valley: A Selection of Maps, Plans, and Views 
Made by Indians and Colonials from 1673 to 1783. By Lloyd Arnold 
Brown. (Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1959. Pp. 132. 
$12.00.) 

In the course of research for his monumental study of The First Century 
and a Quarter of American Coal Industry, the late Howard N. Eavenson 
developed a great interest in maps of the Ohio Valley. He became especially 
intrigued by the so-called “Trader’s Map” and devoted several articles to 
its identification as the work of John Patten, the Indian trader. This, in turn, 
led him to write the fascinating little book, Map Maker & Indian Traders, 
on Patten, Charles Swaine, and Theodorus Swaine Drage. 

All the while he collected maps, gradually narrowing his field to the 
early cartography of the Ohio, and envisioning a book which would show 
the gradual evolution of man’s knowledge of the course of La Belle Riviére. 
As an engineer whose early career included work on the United States Lake 
Survey in the 1890’s, he was interested not only in maps but in the sources 
from which they were derived—sketches, journals, survey notes, and the like. 
This reviewer recalls, for example, that Mr. Eavenson had obtained from 
Paris a copy of Father Bonnecamps’ survey notes made on Céloron’s ex- 
pedition of 1749; and the files of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission contain a number of letters relating to Mr. Eavenson’s search 
for actual surveys of the Allegheny and the Ohio which had been used for 
the western portion of Reading Howell’s great map of Pennsylvania, 1792. 

From such efforts it appears obvious that, had Mr. Eavenson lived, he 
would have shown how the mapping of the Ohio progressed from vague 
hypotheses based on rumor and guesswork to the Mandeville map of 1740 
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which used the “dead reckoning” of distances made by the young Chaussegros 
de Léry, engineer of the Longueuil expedition of 1739; to the survey and 
map of Father Bonnecamps, chaplain and hydrographer of Céloron’s expe- 
dition of 1749, whose work was astonishingly accurate, considering the 
inadequacies of his instruments; and, finally, as the last great cartographic 
achievement of the French, to Nicolas Bellin’s 1775 “Map of the Course of 
the Ohio” which was laid down from plans and reports of the Chevalier Le 
Mercier, engineer of the French expeditions of 1753-1754. Thereupon, after 
some retrogression, the mapping of the Ohio was continued toward greater 
accuracy and completeness by such British and American engineers as Harry 
Gordon, Thomas Hutchins, Bernard Ratzer, and Reading Howell. 

Regrettably, Mr. Eavenson did not live to carry out this project, but his 
collection of maps and notes remained, and in 1953 his widow Ada J. Eaven- 
son set up an “Eavenson Cartographic Trust” to fulfill his wishes for a 
book of the maps of the Ohio. The Trust at first engaged the services of 
Mrs. Lois Mulkearn, then Librarian of the Darlington Memorial Library of 
the University of Pittsburgh, a scholar whose knowledge of early Ohio 
valley history and of maps had been attested in several earlier publications. 
Although she did much research, she was not able to continue the work to 
completion, and the task of preparing the volume was assumed by Lloyd 
Arnold Brown, a distinguished cartographic historian. The limitations under 
which he worked in terms of the time limit of the Trust and the problems 
in selecting maps which could be conveniently reduced to a page size of 
8% by 11 inches must both be taken into account in any evaluation of the 
contents of this attractive and interesting volume, which must, however, be 
regarded as disappointing so far as the full story of the cartography of the 
Ohio is concerned. 

Mr. Brown irankly presents it as “primarily a picture book containing a 
brief review and summary of the cartographic record left by the men who 
first explored and mapped the region of the Ohio.” He explains that the 
volume was “aimed at the pictorial, the interesting, and the familiar,” and 
that he had to make an arbitrary choice of some fifty maps from more than 
five hundred available. One must sympathize with his difficulties in such a 
selection: some significant maps would be too large for reproduction at the 
established page size, some would be available only in photostatic copies so 
indistinct that they could not be reproduced well, and some would probably 
be vague as to origin in view of the circumstances of the work. It is not 
surprising then that of the maps published seven are hand copies made in 
the nineteenth century for W. M. Darlington, and that several very signifi- 
cant maps have been omitted. Except for an end-paper reproduction of the 
Bellin map of 1744, which drev. the Ohio as on the Mandeville-De Léry map 
of 1740, one finds no trace of the key maps which marked the progress of 
French cartography based on surveys. 

In other respects the volume is an excellent selection of early maps of the 
Ohio valley, clearly and effectively reproduced in collotype by the Meriden 
Gravure Company. There is a wonderful sequence of the early French at- 
tempts to represent the course of the Ohio, ranging from the maps of 
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Marquette, Joliet, and Randin in the 1670's, where it is scarcely recognizable, 
to the maps of Franquelin in the 1680's, where it is named and shown more 
clearly. These are followed by some quaint oddities like Hennepin’s map of 
1698 and Baron La Hontan’s map of 1735, and by some examples of early 
British attempts to represent the Ohio country. Next comes a fascinating 
series of maps by British traders and agents and of maps based on Indian 
accounts; here we find John Patten, George Mercer, George Washington, 
Captain Snow, Christopher Gist, and George Armstrong. Finally, for British 
progress in exact mapping of the Ohio, we have maps by Gordon, Ratzer, 
and Hutchins, as well as some derived from their work. Besides all these, 
there are four plans of Fort Duquesne, including two versions of Robert 
Stobo’s plan; a map of Braddock’s field; a plan of Mercer’s fort; a proposed 
plan for Fort Pitt; and two surveys in the Ohio region, including one of 
the Little Kanawha by Washington in 1773. 

An introductory essay on “La Belle Riviére” stresses the significance of 
the Ohio in American history and the importance of maps in understanding 
the early history of the Ohio valley. Following the maps there are fifty-eight 
pages of descriptive material on the makers, origins, and historical back- 
ground of the maps. These notes are generally informative and helpful, but 
occasionally the reader might profit from more information. Thus, in the 
note on the “chart of Lake Erie showing the route southward from Fort 
Presque Isle” (No. 40) he will read of three small-scale insets of Forts Pitt, 
Venango, Le Boeuf, and Presque Isle at the bottom of this map, but he will 
not find them on the reproduction from a copy made for William Darlington, 
and there is no hint that these four little plans are to be found as marginal 
decorations on pages 10, 11, and 12, reproduced from the original map in the 
Crown Collection. It could be wished, too, that there had been more dis- 
cussion of the shifting features and details of the maps. 

Once again, the inherent difficulties in preparing such a work should be 
remembered, and emphasis should be given to the real contribution of this 
publication in making so many interesting maps of the early Ohio valley 
available in beautifully clear reproductions. It is a handsome book, most 
attractively designed and printed, and a credit to its author, to the University 
of Pittsburgh Press, and to the Eavenson Cartographic Trust which made 
possible its publication at a price lower than cost. Every historian and 
student interested in the early history of the Ohio valley will find it a real 
treasure of fascinating source material, and a worthy addition to the publi- 
cations of sources on Western Pennsylvania history which have come from 
Pittsburgh in recent years. 


Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission Donacp H. KENT 


The Notebook of a Colonial Clergyman. Condensed from The Journals of 
Henry Melchior Muhlenberg. [Theodore G. Tappert and John W. Dober- 
stein, translators and editors.] (Philadelphia: The Muhlenberg Press, 
1959. Pp. 250. $3.50.) 

This is a delightful little book. It will appeal particularly to the less 

intrepid reader who might stagger under the burden of reading all 2300 
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pages of The Journals of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg (3 vols., The Muhlen- 
berg Press, Philadelphia, 1942-58). The Notebook is in fact a series of 
selections from The Journals made by the editors and translators of the 
Muhlenberg papers, with the expressed purpose of presenting a picture of 
18th century America as seen through the eyes of this German-born and 
educated Lutheran leader. 

Muhlenberg traveled extensively during the forty years of his ministry in 
America. The Notebook reveals the hazards and trials of travel by sea from 
Philadelphia to the southern colonies, and the inconveniences of overland 
travel by horse or wagon in all kinds of weather, as Muhlenberg went about 
building the foundations of the Lutheran faith in America. The book also 
gives some inkling of the problems he faced in organizing churches, resolving 
disputes, and strengthening the faith of the God-fearing in the midst of an 
apparently prevailing Godlessness. 

There are many glimpses into everyday living in colonial America—the 
dangers from Indians and from rising prices; the economic and legal com- 
plexities of church construction and management; crime and punishment; the 
threats to life from illness and accidents, and the quaint and desperate re- 
courses taken for cure; the hazards of life in the midst of the battle scenes 
of the American Revolutionary War; and the moving hand of an ever- 
present God. For these vignettes the book is worth reading. 

The reader learns little from The Notebook, however, of the career of 
Muhlenberg’s three sons—John Peter Muhlenberg, the Revolutionary general, 
Frederick Augustus Muhlenberg, the political leader, and Henry Ernst 
Muhlenberg, the scholar. There are some deflating comments, disguising his 
own pride, on their careers and public honors, but little more. Furthermore, 
one learns little of Muhlenberg himself. He lived in or near the great cultural 
and intellectual center of 18th century America—Philadelphia. The Notebook 
reveals a tone of hostility toward the “contrary and foul winds” of the more 
worldly philosophers, and a strange combination of prejudice and sympathy 
for other religious sects. But the reader gains little insight into Muhlen- 
berg’s role in the Great Awakening, into his impact on the religious life of 
colonial America, into his own inner spiritual struggle during the Revolution, 
or into the divine force that motivated him to serve his fellow man. For 
this insight one must go to The Journals. A reading of any equivalent 250 
pages of the three-volume edition yields a greater understanding of the 
founder of Lutheranism in America, of his own attitude toward his mission, 
and of the faith that he embraced. 


Lafayette College ALBERT W. GENDEBIEN 


Conservatism in Early American History. By Leonard Woods Labaree. 
(Ithaca: Great Seal Books, a Division of Cornell University Press, 
1959. Pp. 182. $1.75.) 


Conservatism, as Professor Labaree defines it for purposes of his work, 
is “an attitude of resistance to change,” and he proceeds to trace this atti- 
tude and the factors reinforcing it from about 1675 to what he considers its 
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culmination in the loyalism of the American Revolution. This series of six 
lectures constituted the Phelps Lectures delivered at New York University 
in 1947. They were originally printed in that year and are now reprinted as 
a paperback. Successively they deal with “Ruling Families,” “Plantation and 
Countinghouse,” “Pulpit and Broadcloth,” “Education and Social Theory,” 
“A Balanced Government,” and “The Tory Mind.” 

The institutional factors conducing to a conservative outlook are here 
made evident, and this is the abiding contribution of the book. The evidence 
of conservatism as a factor, however, is less satisfactory. In part this is due 
to the unavoidably fragmentary nature of the evidence available for this kind 
of history. The Reverend Jonathan Boucher was a pronounced and extremely 
quotable conservative, but, as an undergraduate recently asked, how repre- 
sentative was he, and how influential? Has he not cast a greater spell on 
historians than on his contemporaries? More important, perhaps, is Professor 
Labaree’s implicit acceptance of the Jameson argument that the American 
Revolution was to a notable degree a social movement. This step leads him 
to treat of loyalism as the final stage, or perhaps the end product, of colonial 
conservatism. Then, having described the extremely conservative tendencies 
of the Puritans of Connecticut, he fails to explain the stubborn fact that 
these people generally became Whigs, not Tories. This omission raises a 
haunting question: is it not likely that there was as much conservatism and 
as much search for freedom, as much self-interest and as much idealism on 
one side of the Revolution as on the other? Certainly some of the more 
articulate Whigs implied that they were driven to “revolution” by their fear 
of political changes threatened by the British government. 

Looking back thirteen years, we see in this book the beginning of the post- 
Rooseveltian reconsideration of American conservatism. To be sure, Pro- 
fessor Labaree shows but moderate sympathy for conservatism; yet he gives 
the concept thoughtful attention and writes of it in lucid and comprehensive 
fashion. All students of American history might be the wiser for reading 
these highly readable lectures. 


Dickinson College Henry J. YounG 


Medicine and Society in America, 1660-1860. By Richard Harrison Shryock. 
(New York: New York University Press, 1960. Pp. 182. $4.00.) 

It is indeed fortunate that Professor Shryock was invited to deliver the 
Anson Phelps Lectures—the four lectures which comprise this philosophical 
and scientific “interpretation of the medical developments during the first 
two centuries of American experience.” Certainly no greater authority on 
this vast subject could have been selected. The book is charming not only 
because of its excellent literary style but also by reason of its convincing 
presentation of an interesting period—the historical facts of which have 
remained in obscurity far too long. 

Your reviewer was somewhat surprised that no mention was made of the 
Pharmacopoeia Londinensis, by Nich. Culpepper, who called himself, “Gent. 
Student in Physic & Astrology,” which was published by John Streater in 
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1667. The procedures to be followed in preparing some of the fantastic 
remedies of that day make this book a distinct and important contribution to 
medical literature. A possible explanation of the omission may be the con- 
tempt in which Culpepper was held by many contemporary leaders of medical 
thought. 

The influence of what is referred to as the “Paris school of medicine” on 
American physicians is described, no doubt correctly, as reaching its greatest 
height in the decade, 1815-25. It might have been well, however, to have 
explained that Paris became the Mecca for our medical students immediately 
after the American Revolution and continued as such until the Reign of 
Terror in 1792. Shryock puts the reason for the Parisian trend succinctly 
as being the change of attitude of the British toward American medical 
students. They considered them no longer colonists in need of encourage- 
ment, but “foreigners.” 

Clinical nihilism, which may be defined as “do-nothing-ism” in the treat- 
ment of most diseases, became an important feature of the Paris school of 
medicine about 1815. It is dealt with expertly and convincingly. Its influence 
on American physicians is attributed largely to the writings of Nathan 
Smith in the 1820's, and the lectures of Dr. Samuel Jackson in 1840, at the 
University of Pennsylvania. That this nihilism was capitalized upon by 
Hahnemann, of Germany, is inferred rather than stated, but is an interesting 
and logical suggestion. 

Professor Shryock is to be commended for his painstaking analysis of the 
great contributions of the dental profession to both medicine and surgery, 
paying especial tribute to W. T. G. Morton, a dentist who introduced ether 
anesthesia at the Massachusetts General Hospital in 1846. The use of 
anesthesia, he implies, was the chief contribution of American medical men 
during the nineteenth century. 

Although this book is but 182 pages in length, inclusive of voluminous 
notes covering each lecture and a well prepared index, it is a masterpiece 
of condensation. It would be difficult to name any other work covering this 
vast field in the history of medicine in which so much is said so admirably 
and so authoritatively. 


West Chester HENRY PLEASANTS, JR. 


Cattle Kingdom in the Ohio Valley, 1783-1860. By Paul C. Henlein. (Lexing- 
ton: University of Kentucky Press, 1959. Pp. 198. $6.50.) 


This volume is a study of the beef cattle industry in selected districts of 
the Ohio valley from the late eighteenth century until the advent of the 
Civil War. Here is told the story of cattle in the context of the agrarian 
migration into the Kentucky Bluegrass and the Scioto, Miami, Wabash, and 
Sangamon river valleys in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. These were the cattle- 
feeding regions which the author terms a “kingdom.” Other areas in the 
Ohio valley are not studied in detail, having been either commercially un- 
feasible for cattle feeding or having been range districts which bred cattle 
for the corn feeding areas. 
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It is also the story of the cattle “kings” such as the Pattons, Renicks, 
Clays, Fowlers, Funks, and Strawns. These were the leaders who organized 
the industry, improved cattle by selective breeding and importation of blooded 
stock from England, and drove the corn-fattened cattle to seaboard markets. 
The bulk of the book is concerned with detailed accounts of local conditions 
in the Middle West which these cattlemen met, with breeding practices and 
importations, and with details of droving over the mountains. The remainder 
of the book is concerned with the economic aspects of marketing, with the 
development of stockyards and slaughterhouses not only in the Ohio valley 
but in the coastal markets such as Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Charleston, and New Orleans, and with the westward movement 
at the end of the period into the contiguous territory of Missouri and Iowa. 

Probably the most exciting and the most interesting part to Pennsyl- 
vanians is the chapter on cattle driving. Of the six major routes from the 
Ohio valley to the coast, four traversed Pennsylvania. They were the 
Cumberland Road, the Pittsburgh-Chambersburg route, the Greensburg- 
Juniata road, and the Erie-Mohawk trail. Along these routes passed droves 
of from 100 to 1,000 cattle, handled by a mounted drover and from one to 
five drivers on foot. Fat cattle could move seven miles per day, nightly 
stops were made at regular “drove stands” where lodgings for the men and 
feed for the animals could be obtained. About two months were required to 
drive cattle from Ohio to the eastern stockyards. It was a speculative opera- 
tion and if the markets at Baltimore or Philadelphia were glutted, the 
cattle were pushed on to New York or Boston. 

Many of the vicissitudes of later western trail herding were experienced 
in Pennsylvania; in 1839 drought had reduced the Ohio river at Pittsburgh 
to a 21-inch depth; in 1847 “the depth of mud was unbelievable” in the 
mountains west of Bedford; and highwaymen and cattle thieves were active. 
During this period, Philadelphia was the greatest market for fat cattle, and 
the transmontane drives provided much of the livestock or supplied the 
adjacent feeder counties. Colonel John H. Powel, of Powelton, near Phila- 
delphia, was a pioneer in the introduction and breeding of Durham Short- 
horn cattle in America, and many of his animals were acquired by leading 
Kentucky cattlemen. 

Cattle Kingdom in the Ohio Valley is a valuable, detailed, and scholarly 
book. Building on the pioneer published works of James Westfall Thompson, 
Robert Leslie Jones, and Paul W. Gates, and utilizing the unpublished work 
of Charles Townsend Leavitt, manuscript resources, and local newspapers, 
Henlein has produced a volume which details many events and processes at 
which others have only hinted. One could wish, however, that his statement 
that “many of the Texas cattlemen received their first introduction into the 
lore of cattle raising” in the Ohio valley had been fully documented. A 
valid connection would have lifted the work from one of only sectional 
interest to one of national importance, negating or modifying our im- 
pression of the Spanish influence in the western cattle industry. We hope 
that he will continue his investigation of the subject, both in time and space. 
One could also have wished for a bibliography and maps adequate to 
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accompany a scholarly work. And one can only wonder where the price 
spiral for books will end, especially when a Ford Foundation grant sub- 
sidized this volume’s publication. 

Hagley Museum Roy M. BoatMAn 
Wilmington, Del. 


Pennsylvania Constitutional Development. By Rosalind L. Branning. (Pitts- 
burgh: Univesity of Pittsburgh Press, 1960. Pp. 166. $6.00.) 


In this brief volume Professor Branning seeks to present “a critical 
analysis of the present constitution of Pennsylvania as a tool for the study 
of the problems springing from the rigidity of its provisions.” After a brief 
introduction, there is a short historical section of twenty-five pages on the 
constitutions of 1776, 1790, and 1838, and a longer one of eighty-eight pages 
on the background, the drafting, and the ratification of the ‘Constitution of 
1874. A nineteen-page chapter on twentieth-century growth summarizes the 
more than sixty amendments adopted since 1901 and describes the unsuccess- 
ful attempts at constitutional revision under Governors Sproul, Pinchot, and 
Earle. The final chapter of ten pages outlines the work of the Commission 
on Constitutional Revision created by the General Assembly of 1957. 

The author gives a fine statement of the case for constitutional reform in 
her cogently written introduction: 


The urgent need for constitutional change cannot be satisfied by 
the addition of a few more amendments. The need springs out of 
the very nature of the present constitution. . . . Pennsylvania needs 
a new constitution because the convention which drafted the present 
one, in its earnest zeal to promote good government, so hampered 
the legislature that it cannot act efficiently or effectively. It needs 
a new constitution because the then prevailing conceptions of a 
rural society are frozen into the provisions for the judiciary and 
for county government. It needs a new constitution because the 
constitution of 1874 is in many respects inflexible and unadaptable 
to modern needs. Above all, it needs a new constitution because the 
framers of the constitution failed to grasp fully the difference be- 
tween constitutional and statutory law, and therefore have produced 
a document which defies the basic principles of good draftsmanship. 


The book as a whole does not live up to the fine introduction. The section 
on the three early constitutions provides little useful information, considering 
the purpose of the book, and could well have been condensed into a very few 
pages. One also wonders why Professor Branning in her chapter on the 
Constitution of 1776 has chosen to cite the articles of Paul L. Ford and 
Samuel B. Harding dating back to 1895 and to ignore both J. Paul Selsam’s 
book of 1936 and his article of 1934, although these are listed in the bibli- 
ography. This reviewer finds it regrettable that the author did not devote 
more space to analyzing and explaining some of the constitutional short- 
comings mentioned so very briefly. The book is unquestionably useful, but 
it is by no means an exhaustive analysis of its subject. 

The format, typography, and binding are of the distinctively superior 
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quality that one associates with the University of Pittsburgh Press. It is 
distressing that editorial slips in the notes and bibliography prevent these 
bits of scholarly apparatus from achieving the same high standard. None of 
the slips is individually significant, but in total they become annoying, and 
give evidence of careless editing. 


Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission S. W. HiccinsorHam 


The Adams-Jefferson Letters: The Complete Correspondence Between 
Thomas Jefferson and Abigail and John Adams. Edited by Lester J. 
Cappon. Two Volumes. Volume I, 1777-1804; Volume II, 1812-1826. 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press for The Institute of 
Early American History and Culture, 1959. Pp. 282; 283-638. $12.50 
per set.) 


How fortunate for posterity if all leading figures in great historical epochs 
could live far beyond their periods of active contribution and write letters 
to each other. And how doubly fortunate if all could write with the lucidity 
and reasonableness of John Adams and Thomas Jefferson. “I hope one day 
your letters will be all published,” wrote Adams. They are “presented in a 
sweet simplicity and a neat elegance of Stile, which will be read with delight 
in future ages.” Adams was correct both as prophet and literary judge and, 
happily, his observation applies with equal force to his own letters. 

Writing in an age when personal correspondence was cultivated as a fine 
art—before Samuel Morse would reduce full paragraphs and flowing periods 
to terse directives and puzzling laconicisms, before the document-destroying 
telephone, before the stupefying distractions of that animated billboard, tele- 
vision—these two men engaged in an exchange of ideas and memories which 
remain the ever-fresh substance of history. Had they been writing for public 
consumption it is likely that they would have written differently, although 
both must have suspected that their correspondence would interest future 
generations and eventually be published. 

But aware or not of posterity’s curious eyes, they were writing with 
strict candor and honesty for themselves as well as for each other. Omnivor- 
ous readers, possessed of incisive, vigorous minds, both men enjoyed a 
facility of expression which makes them eminently quotable. It is delightful 
to meet again such old friends as Jefferson’s “I cannot live without books. 

.’ and Adams’ oft quoted observation, “The Revolution was in the 
Minds of the People. .. .’ These are so numerous that they recall to mind 
the old lady who doubted Shakespeare’s originality because he merely re- 
peated the better sayings of her friends. But smooth as the literary graces are 
they never hide the solid stuff beneath. Indeed, one needs very little knowledge 
of the past to realize the influence these letters have had on the interpretation 
of American history. 

Although the above comments are generally descriptive of the entire 
correspondence, from the time Jefferson began it in 1777 until Adams brought 
it to a close in 1826, they apply with greater pertinence to the years fol- 
lowing 1812, after their reconciliation. By that time their great days of 
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public office were over, and the political wounds which had caused their 
estrangement in the 1790’s were pretty well healed. The first portion of the 
correspondence, running from 1777 to 1801, with the exception of six letters 
written prior to 1784 and a few in the last decade of the eighteenth century, 
deals for the most part with the diplomacy Jefferson and Adams were in- 
volved in as ministers to France and England respectively. As representatives 
at the courts of two great powers both men labored to secure commercial 
recognition and privileges for a United States which was almost ineffectual 
under the Articles of Confederation. Consequently their letters were filled 
with views on trading agreements, international policy, Algerian pirates, and 
the need for a firmer union of the states. In this latter connection both men 
delivered shrewd judgments on the nature of the Union before and after 
the creation of the Constitution of 1787. Of the two ministerial positions that 
of Adams was probably the more difficult. Often irritated by a haughty, 
obstructive officialdom and a vituperative press, he roundly condemned 
English principles, morals, and manners. His wife, Abigail, outraged over 
a libelous newspaper story, wrote Jefferson that a lady could not say the 
account was “false as Hell, but I will substitute, one not less expressive and 
say, false as the English.” The cousins were still at odds. 


One of the salient features of the Adams-Jefferson correspondence is the 
sharp break in it between 1801 and 1812. But long before 1801, in 1791, to 
be precise, there is evidence of disturbed relations. In that year Jefferson 
approved of Thomas Paine’s Rights of Man as a counter to “the political 
heresies which have sprung up among us.” This unfortunately reached an ir- 
responsible printer and Adams interpreted it (correctly enough) as being 
critical of his views on British-American relations. Jefferson wrote Adams 
his version of the matter and received a restrained answer. From then on 
to 1796 only twelve letters, markedly lacking in their former warmth, passed 
between them. Several years then elapsed before three brief notes were ex- 
changed in 1801, the last of which contained Adams’ wish that Jefferson 
would have “a quiet and prosperous administration.” Jefferson might have 
accepted this as a friendly overture, but he did not reply. If one seeks 
additional reasons for the estrangement, little clues, prior to 1801, can be 
found at various intervals. For example, their reactions to the new Consti- 
tution indicated a sharp division of opinion as to the nature and power of 
the executive authority. Jefferson feared long tenure, likening the president 
to “a bad edition of a Polish King,’ but Adams saw virtue in a system 
which permitted long executive tenancy. 

Other examples of ideological, never personal, differences occur, but it 
would be difficult to find in any one or all of them an adequate explanation 
for a break as sharp as it was complete. Some light is thrown on the 
question in the correspondence between Abigail Adams and Jefferson in 1804, 
when the latter declared that Adams’ appointment of certain officers in the 
last hours of his presidency was his only act which “ever gave me a 
moment’s displeasure.” With indignation Abigail replied that those appoint- 
ments were completely justified, and that no unkindness to Jefferson was 
intended. In her opinion the act which ruined the friendship was Jefferson’s 
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pardon and approval, in 1801, of James Thomson Callender, a slanderous 
“wretch,” a “serpent” who had vilified her husband and his administration. 
However this may be, both of the actions complained of occurred in 1801, 
so they do not explain the almost complete break in correspondence follow- 
ing the year 1796. Unquestionably, the answer lies in the positions taken by 
the two men in the political broils accompanying the development of parties 
in the 1790's. 

In 1812 a reconciliation was effected between the old friends through the 
good offices of Benjamin Rush. January 1 of that year should be celebrated 
by historians and lovers of belles lettres, for on that date Adams made the 
first move. Jefferson replied, and they were off. “You and I ought not to 
die, before We have explained ourselves to each other,’ wrote Adams in 
1813. That struck the keynote, and for the next thirteen years they not only 
explained themselves but practically everything else. 

Various letters of the Adams-Jefferson correspondence have been pub- 
lished heretofore, but this is the first edition which offers the full exchange. 
Designed “primarily for the general reader” it carries no headnotes or ex- 
tensive annotation. Wisely presented in chronological sequence, the letters 
are grouped into chapters and accompanied by excellent descriptive essays. 
These offer comment not only on the unit of letters they introduce, but 
occasionally on the preceding one. Their main function, though, is to antici- 
pate the mood and set the historical stage for each chapter. The format of 
these volumes is excellent. The generous margins, the space between letters 
and chapters give the books an open uncluttered appearance and make them 
a delight to read. In brief, this work maintains at a high level the scholarly 
standards which have been typical of the productions of The Institute of 
Early American History and Culture. 


Temple University Harry M. Tinkcom 


Nicholas Biddle: Nationalist and Public Banker, 1786-1844. By Thomas 
Paine Govan. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1959. Pp. 419. 
$7.50.) 


In this book economic theory and practice contend with political theory 
and practice, in the quarter century of 1819-1844, with the victory going to 
the politicians. Nicholas Biddle’s theory was that a country’s prosperity 
requires a non-political, national institution entrusted with primary responsi- 
bility for continual adjustment of credit and currency to shifts in economic 
conditions; his efforts to put this theory into practice demonstrate that he 
was born a century too early. He had to operate in an environment of 
chronic political and economic instability in a young, rapidly-growing, self- 
governing, comparatively isolated nation which was, furthermore, in process 
of bifurcation by a cotton curtain. As director and subsequent president of 
the second United States Bank (1819-1836) and as chief factotum of a United 
States Bank under a Pennsylvania charter (1836-1840) he had to cope also 
with personal and partisan rivalries on the federal level and between and 
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within the various states. The situation ensured that national economic wel- 
fare would be likely to come out second best to politics in such situations 
as were too complex for common understanding. 

For Biddle’s fitness for a prominent position in these parlous times Mr. 
Govan concludes, after very long concentration on Biddle materials, that 
Biddle was “fitted by nature, capacity and training.” Whereupon he proceeds 
to portray events which cast serious doubts on that assertion. Repeatedly 
there emerge important junctures in which Biddle was handicapped by one 
or another fault modifying his achievements and jeopardizing his far-seeing 
objectives—by his indomitable optimism (see especially pp. 294-295); by 
too-confident speculation on economic trends, as in his cotton buying; by 
blindness to political imperia as in combatting such men as Benton; by poor 
choice of a confidential emissary such as S. E. Burrows; by expectation 
that officeholders and voters would listen to rational argument when their 
emotions and prejudices were aroused (see especially pp. 173,' 204, 208) ; by 
underestimation of the power of those he denominated “demagogues” such as 
the “Jackson party”; and by unconsciously yielding to personal pique (see 
pp. 201, 257). 

Govan terms Biddle an “egalitarian” (p. 53) but actually shows (chapters 
13-27) that he was so far from one that he could not fend off the weapons 
employed against him by his chief antagonist—President Jackson whom he 
“was unable to understand” (p. 115). Such handicaps, of which he was 
insufficiently aware, were some of the reasons why he could not evaluate his 
own status realistically. For example his life-long ambition for a ministerial 
post could not be met; it eluded him at age 29 (for reasons ill-explained, 
p. 48); and twenty-six years later, though recently ousted from control of 
the United States Bank of Pennsylvania under a murky cloud of suspicion, 
he still hoped for such a post, and his biographer, under Biddle’s spell, finds 
him (1840-1841) both a “discredited man” (p. 384) and “a financier of un- 
paralleled reputation” (389). 

The great value of the book lies in its detailed chronicle of amoral mores 
of national and state legislators (see especially pp. 371-372) and in its 
demonstration of how business rivals can blindly pull down the temple on all 
their heads (see for example, p. 387). As Biddle’s overall objectives were 
highly meritorious, he was inclined to place blame for mischance on evil 
opponents; and Govan, as he frankly warns his readers, has written an 
“apologia” (p. vii). It is difficult for any close student of a strong 
personality to avoid falling under his spell; but Govan let down his defenses 
when he decided he need go outside Biddle’s correspondence “only where it 
was necessary to check on its accuracy and to gain information about others” 
(p. 414). This apparently beguiled him into deciding that it was Fate which 
pushed Biddle into tragedy—that none of his mistakes “seemed sufficient 
to me to account for the final result. There probably can be no explanation” 
(p. viii). 


University of Pennsylvania JEANNETTE P. NICHOLS 
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Gardner's Photographic Sketch Book of the Civil War. By Alexander Gard- 
ner. (New York: Dover Publications, Inc., 1959. Pp. 204. $6.00.) 


Of the many pictorial representations of the Civil War, the reviewer 
would place this first on the list for three reasons: the technical excellence 
of the photographs ; the dramatic impact of the subjects selected ; and the inti- 
mate, contemporary quality of the descriptive captions. The book is a reprint 
of two volumes published in 1866 in which the actual gloss photographs were 
pasted on pages opposite the printed text. It failed commercially because 
of the high cost of production by this method. The present volume repro- 
duces in half-tone on glossy paper the original pictures, type faces, and text 
in the horizontal 11 x 8% inch format. The book presents 100 photographs 
covering the four years of the campaigning in Virginia, Maryland, and 
Pennsylvania. 

Subject matter includes fortifications, the aftermath of battle, activities of 
supply, transport, communications, camp life, medicine, and landscapes of 
important military regions. The minute details and often whimsical obser- 
vations in the captions bring the scenes to life. Here you may learn how to 
make a signal light box on a pontoon boat, or a mobile post office; or be 
reminded that both sides often left it to the Negroes to bury the battle- 
fallen dead, the local whites declining to perform this office for their enemies 
and sometimes even for their own; or wonder, with the burial detail whether 
that glass eye rattling inside the bleached skull might not afford means of 
identifying these pitiful remains of some anguished family’s father or son. 
You may see behind exactly which tree the cannon stood, or how the news- 
paper reporters lived and travelled in the field. 

The reviewer subjected this book to a major trial, submitting it with some 
others to a teacher of sixth-grade children who were at the time interested in 
Civil War pictures. This proved the favorite. 

The book has a good index. If the Civil War “buff” has missed this 
volume, he has a treat still in store for him. 


Pennsylvania State University Puitie S. KLEIN 


Triumph on Fairmount: Fiske Kimball and the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
By George and Mary Roberts. (Philadelphia and New York: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1959. Pp. 321. $6.00.) 


This informative and entertaining biography provides a colorful portrait 
of Fiske Kimball, the outstanding director of the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art from 1925 to 1955, and one of the country’s important art historians and 
museum leaders. Along the way it contributes to our understanding of four 
closely related subjects: Philadelphia civic history, particularly the collabora- 
tion by public-spirited men on the City Council, Park Commission, and 
Museum Board which created the magnificent cultural resource that was the 
“Triumph on Fairmount”; the history of some of our major art museums; 
the movement to study, publish, and restore our great architectural land- 
marks of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries; and the story of our 
serious concern with the fine arts during the second quarter of this century— 
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a story of connoisseurs, collectors and collections ; of museum directors, cura- 
tors, and trustees; and of great dealers on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
historian both of American art and architecture and of American society 
will find this volume valuable. The nation’s museum profession, now entering 
a new period of professional self-consciousness, should regard it as “must” 
reading ; it is almost the first treatment of the field, and a most auspicious one. 

Fiske Kimball was the kind of controversial figure about whom one can 
be realistic only through an exercise of unusual objectivity. This the authors’ 
disarming candor has achieved brilliantly. The qualities that made Kimball 
great are deftly illuminated: the enormous, lion-like vitality; the capacity 
for hard work (‘thirty-six holes of scholarship was his idea of a perfect 
weekend.” ), the zestful, brilliant, conscientious work (‘a scholarly problem 
involving attributions and clues, and the detective in him rose to the bait’), 
the “total lack of cultural snobbishness,” the infectious enthusiasm, the love 
of life (good food, high society, magnificent entertaining at Lémon Hill and 
Schack Mountain) ; the resourcefulness, tenacity, and boldness in building 
the huge museum shell and stalking the donors to fill it with treasures; the 
ability to select capable subordinates and to inspire their loyalty (the list 
of “Fiske’s graduates” reads like a museum honor roll: Joseph Downs, 
Francis Henry Taylor, Calvin Hathaway, Henri Marceau, Carl Zigrosser, 
Henry Mcllhenny, Henry Clifford, and others). There was, indeed, some- 
thing about Kimball which once prompted Duveen to address him as 
“Emperor of Pennsylvania,” and we are told that he “would have dearly 
loved a title.” 

Kimball’s weaknesses are just as freely recorded. A good case is made out 
for his architectural bungling in working out details of interior arrange- 
ments for the Museum. Unpleasant traits are revealed unsparingly: the 
streak of uncouthness, rudeness, vulgarity, and outrageous self-assertiveness ; 
the unpredictable temptation to use offensive language and tell embarrassing 
stories; the “impatience with stupid old ladies.” It is suggested that perhaps 
more people disliked than liked him. The tragic mental disintegration of the 
last few years is recounted with equal respect for the facts. 

There was, of course, nothing inevitable about the “Triumph on Fair- 
mount.” It took courage, during the depression, to buy pictures with money 
which many politicians insisted be spent on unemployment relief; it took 
flexibility to experiment with the new Federal Arts Project of the W. P. A. 
(Kimball was a regional director) which eventually supplied $2,000,000 for 
construction, and completed over 150 galleries and rooms. There never 
seemed to be enough money on hand to complete payments on the Foulc 
Collection; there were personal attacks, and sometimes a hostile press, and 
it was heartbreaking to lose the Reifsnyder, Widener, Rosenwald, and 
Whitney collections to auction or to other museums. On the other hand, 
there was the excitement of acquiring a magnificent series of fine collections, 
and an enviable number of outstanding single works of art such as the best 
Poussin and the best Cézanne in America; of opening a long succession of 
new galleries and holding special shows for which the brilliant parties, re- 
ceptions, and dinners soon convinced Philadelphia that “the Museum was 
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fashionable and the Museum was fun.” The reader acquires solid respect 
for the Museum presidents who stood by Kimball in all this: John D. 
Mclilhenny, Eli Kirk Price, Stogdell Stokes, and Sturgis Ingersoll. 

The book has many virtues: color and drama, an almost breezy lightness, 
rapid pace, and simplicity and honesty. These virtues, however, have their 
defects for those of us who want to know more; much too much is touched 
on too lightly. No attempt is made to define the quality of Kimball’s con- 
noisseurship, or his stature as a museum director. What was, for example, 
the significance of his pioneering use of real period rooms as exhibition 
galleries, and exactly wherein had he “stolen a march on other museums”? 
The installation of the Medieval, Persian, Indian, and Chinese galleries is 
chronicled, but with no interpretation of their importance. We discover that 
Kimball was up to his ears in consultations for architectural restorations of 
Lemon Hill, the nine Fairmount Park houses, and Monticello, Stratford, and 
Colonial Williamsburg ; but the importance of this restoration movement and 
Kimball's contribution to it are implied only. Finally, the measure of Kimball 
as a scholar, and especially as an art historian, is never taken. His brilliant 
work on the origins of the rococo, his pioneering studies of the architectural 
significance of Jefferson, Latrobe, and McIntire deserve much more ex- 
tensive analysis. The source material drawn upon is limited largely to 
Kimball’s unpublished writings. There is no documentation or bibliography, 
and the listing of Kimball’s writings is left to the University of Virginia. 

This is, however, not only popular writing at its best, but an eye opener 
to possibilities for further research. Now let the scholars carry on from 
where the Robertses have left off! 

Winterthur Museum E,. McCLunG FLEMING 
Winterthur, Del. 
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